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The 


MONG the great unspoken speeches of English 
history are those which Winston Churchill might 
have made in 1940, 1941 and 1942, if he had not had 
the destiny of his country to decide himself. The 
voice which spoke for England after Munich would not 
have kept silent after Norway, Crete, Singapore and 
Tobruk. But -there is only one Churchill, and his 
role has been to govern and to lead, not to thunder. 
Upon him has been laid for two historic years the 
heaviest burden any English statesman has ever borne. 
The world was saved by Britain in 1940 and by Russia 
in 1941; Britain itself was saved at the beginning of its 
fight two years ago by Mr Churchill. 

On the benches opposite there is a sad gap. Not one 
of the speeches in opposition during last week’s debate 
on the conduct of the war caught even a trace of the 
deep humanity and the matured sagacity which 
Winston Churchill brought to the affairs of state when 
he walked alone. In far too many of the speeches, the 
Critics echoed not the murmurings of the people, but 
their yelpings. In the absence of a Churchill, they were 
little men called wpon to perform a great duty. In 
Winston Churchill’s place there stood Sir John Wardlaw- 
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Other Churchill 


But the duty that these men tried to do had to be 
done. Winston Churchill would not have left it unper- 
formed. When the claim of Parliament to be the grand 
inquest of the nation is denied, victory will go by 
default, whatever the course of the battle. At the end 
of the long debate, Mr Churchill spoke of Parliament’s 
“unbridled freedom”; he damned his fellow Commons 
for the effects of their criticisms upon opinion and 
morale, at héme and abroad alike. His impatience can be 
understood: it was the impatience of a great statesman 
who is savaged by small politicians. But it was not a fair 
or a final judgment. “I am in favour of this freedom, 
which no other country would use or dare to use, in 
times of mortal peril”; there spoke the true Churchill 
who has been made and unmade, raised and cast down 
and raised again by Parliament. Mr Churchill is faced 
today by the dilemma of Cromwell, who became 
Protector and dictator despite his avowed wish to use 
the free words of Parliament for his support and 
guidance. Mr Churchill, too, has a Rump to deal 
with. But he must not, and will not, make Cromwell’s 
choice. Without Parliament—even this Commons, 
but still more the Commons of English tradition—there 
is no guarantee for English freedom, however clear-cut 
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the victory may be or however subtle and comprehensive 
the plans for reconstruction. 

Last week’s debate in Parliament, which ended with 
475 votes for the Government, 25 voies for 
the motion of censure and perhaps 30 abstensions, has 
produced no tangible result—beyond the voicing, how- 
ever inadequately, of the nation’s fear and the demonstra- 
tion, by an overwhelming majority, of Parliament’s and 
the people’s trust in Mr Churchill. For the matter to 
end there would be a disaster. No better thing could 
happen now than for the Prime Minister to ask himself 
what Winston Churchill would have said, and what he 
would have asked for, had he been speaking in the 
place of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne last week. Without a 
doubt, he would have told the Government what to do 
and, in the true accents of English oratory, he would 
have warned them of what would happen if they did not 
do it. Out of the buzzing talk in the streets, at firesides, 
in public houses, in factory canteens, in clubs and camps, 
he would have caught the cry of the common man— 
“Get on with it.” He would have vested this appeal, 
not only with the majesty of language, but with the 
shrewdness and wisdom of a statesmanship unrivalled 
in the experience of affairs and arms. He would have 
called for a combined command of all the nation’s forces 
to bring them to bear together against the enemy at every 
point of battle; he would have regarded the ad hoc 
arrangement in North Africa by which the army com- 
mander sets bombing targets in battle as the merest 
common sense ; and he would have demanded a much 
greater integration of the three Services at every stage 
of training and operations, and in every detail of their 
equipment. He would have asked for the utmost sharing 
by all the United Nations of their joint resources, so that 
no consideration but that of victory shouid stand arbiter of 
their employment. He would have asked for a larger 
vision and a greater imagination in the scale and 
the design of warlike supplies. Above all, he would 
have asked for three things: first, that every man in 
a key post, large or small, should be vested with power 
to decide and to act forthwith upon his decision; 
secondly, that every man with these powers should be 
held responsible, in person and on the spot, for his 
decisions and actions; and, thirdly, that there should 
be among the nation’s high Ministers men with the 
duty, not of acting or of administering, but of following 
up every decision to see that action is taken, in time 
and with success. 

In the days before Napoleon, when revolutionary 
France was facing a combination of kings and princes, 
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the guillotine was held ready for generals who failed in 
battle. It was an apt spur. Today, it is not chiefly 
over the generals in the field that the Damoclean sword 
should be held. It is because weapons end their blue- 
prints, warlike supplies and their schedules, are time and 
again held up in a limbo of procedure that the massive 
industrial effort of this country has time and again struck 
too lightly in the battlefield, that the wrong instru- 
ments of war have been made in too great quantities, and 
that the decisions to make the right ones have been 
too long delayed. It is because those in authority have 
allowed their plans and their deeds to be too small, 
too slow, too tentative and too timorous that Britain, fully 
mobilised and fully embattled, is still too weak to strike 
with its proper strength. 

Winston Churchill would have spared no harsh words 
or sombre menaces as he faced this scene. As he scanned 
the history of aircraft production, tank output and the 
manufacture of guns, he would not have allowed the 
impressiveness of the immense advance which has been 
made in the quantities produced to turn away his wrath. 
At the least, he should have demanded that good 
should be made better; at the most, he would have 
pleaded that heads should roll in the dust if this were 
not done. 

This nation, forty-seven million people in a tiny 
kingdom, has done more than well in this war. It stood 
alone against the mightiest war machine the world has 
ever seen. But these are now topics for the historian of 
tomorrow, not for the statesman of today. The task, 
now is not to rest upon the record of past achievements, 
but to make sure that these achievements are not undone 
and lost by procrastination, delay, compromise, short 
sight or narrow mindedness. Two qualities especially 
Winston Churchill would have called for last week, had 
he not been Prime Minister—frankness and fearlessness: 
frankness in stating and discussing all the difficulties, 
social, political, economic and diplomatic, that still stand 
in the way, and fearlessness in dealing with them. He 
would have reminded the House of an earlier Prime 
Minister, Mr David Lloyd George, who stamped his 
mark upon the winning of the last world war by the 
promptness and the large scale of his decisions at 
crucial moments. Little men now sit in Winston 
Churchill’s place on the back benches—and beside 
Mr Churchill on the front benches. But this is a big 
war; and it calls for even bigger decisions than those 
made by Mr Lloyd George twenty-five years ago. 
Winston Churchill would have setn that these were 
made—or else he would have known the reason why. 





L’Experience Laval 


HE Germans know that, short of a complete debacle 

for them in Russia, the decisive battles of this war 
will be fought in the west. The whole of conquered 
France has to be prepared to meet the onslaught of the 
invader. This is not simply a question of the “ Western 
Wall,” coastal defences, artillery, troop concentrations 
and so forth. Very much depends upon temper of 
the French people and the attitude of the government at 
Vichy. In the spring, after St. Nazaire, it was becoming 
daily more obvious that, as a rallying point for French 
opinion, and even as a reliable instrument in itself, Vichy 
had failed. 

The workers were as hostile as ever. The attempt to 
incorporate them in the National Revolution by means of 
the Charte de Travail had proved a fiasco. The tradition 
of free representation within independent unions was too 
strong for the workers to accept the new state unions, 
with their “leaders” chosen and imposed from above. 
Moreover, they were seeing day by day the effect of not 
having their own independent organisation. The cost of 
living was up by 300 to 400 per cent, but the wage stop 
of 1939 was still in operation. The workers found them- 
selves without the means to secure either wage increases 


or the stabilisation of prices. Under-employment in some 
industries—the 22 hour week in the textile factories, for 
example—and unemployment in others weakened their 
bargaining position still further. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that the working class 
proved intractable. The Vichy regime is, after all, funda- 
mentally anti-popular and anti-industrial. Its failure on 
the peasant front was far more serious. Here, if ideology 
could have made a difference, loyalty should have been 
assured, for everything was done to woo the peasants, 
to play them off against the industrial centres, to repre- 
sent them as the pure and uncorrupted root of the 
nation’s existence. The effort has been a flat failure. 
The peasants have noted Vichy’s acts, not Vichy’s 
words ; and the acts have chiefly consisted in efforts to 
get food supplies away from the farms. The output of 
grain in France has undoubtedly declined. German 
plunder and the shortage of agricultural labour, 
machinery and fertilisers are responsible. Some estimates 
put the wheat deficit alone at over five million quintals. 
In these circumstances, the peasants’ reaction is to keep 
hold of everything they produce, especially as the money 
offered them can buy nothing in the present drastic 
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shortage of all kinds of industrial goods. The peasants 
have preferred to hoard their food. Government requisi- 
tioning has been fiercely resented, and deliveries of grain 
to the state were anything up to 50 per cent below 
schedule this spring. 

The two largest classes of the population are thus 
radically disaffected. Matters are little better among the 
middle classes, to whom the mystique of a para-Fascist 
experiment might perhaps have appealed. But the French 
make bad Fascists. The roots of liberty run too deep, and 
the spirit of mockery runs too near the surface. It has 
been impossible to create the essential instrument of 
Fascism, the parti unique, with its discipline, fanaticism 
and driving force. The Légion Frangaise, which was 
planned to fulfil this function, has failed completely. It 
had no homogeneity, and the tasks it has been set are 
contradictory. It has had to try to combine the rdéle of 
propagandist with that of assistant policeman. Its un- 
popularity was thus assured. It has even earned the 
undying hostility of the administration it was supposed 
to help. The civil servants have strongly resented its 
efforts to set up a parallel political machine. With the 
people at large, it simply represents an_ inefficient 
but repellent secret police. 

Even at the heart of political power, friction remained. 
The Vichy Governments have been no more stable than 
those of the Third Republic. The Cabinet was remodelled 
every other month. The shiftings and shufflings repre- 
sented the uneasy see-saw of influence and opinion under 
the stress of foreign events. Pétain preferred to lean 
heavily on the old guard conservatives of the Maurras— 
Action Frangaise type. Complete “reactionaries” in so 
far as home policy was concerned, they were anxious to 
avoid too close an entanglement with Hitler’s unquestion- 
ably revolutionary New Order. Their game was 
attentisme—the French version of “ wait and see ”—fulfil- 
ment of the Armistice and strict neutrality. These men 
were constantly under fire from the collaborationists a 
outrance, the Doriots and Déats who accused Vichy of 
muddling away France’s only asset, the chance of col- 
laboration with the “new” Germany in the “new” 
Europe. 

This was the incoherent and crumbling system on 
which the Germans had to rely to keep order in a vital 
area which at any time might become a battle zone. They 
could not occupy all France ; for that their manpower 
was already spread too thin. They needed a reliable 
Gauleiter who, in spite of his willingness to co-operate 
with the invader, stood some chance of welding France 
into a disciplined unified whole. The only possible man 
was Laval. 

Laval has now been at work for three months. It is 
impossible not to feel a moment’s admiration for the com- 
pletely unscrupulous way in which he has gone about 
his task. He knows his Frenchmen. He has been careful 


to speak an idiom they understand, to play on their weak- 
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nesses, to manage their fears and suspicions, to be all 
things to all men in order to render more absolute his 
own supremacy. To the Fascists he spoke of total col- 
laboration, to the conservatives of France’s rights and 
autonomy, to the unregenerate republicans of France’s 
liberal spirit and of his desire to preserve some con- 
tinuity with the pre-1940 regime. To the workers he 
promised an all-round increase in wages; he attacked 
the Charte de Travail and promised that in future the 
men should elect their own trade union representatives. 
The peasants were given a scapegoat in the shape of the 
Minister of Agriculture, M. Caziot, Vichy’s professional 
peasant lover. In his place, Laval installed M. Leroy 
Ladurie, a big landowner from Normandy, with the 
job of inaugurating a species of French NEP. A 
maximum figure was fixed for grain deliveries to the 
state ; the surplus would be the peasants’. At the same 
time the new Minister for Agriculture announced 
stringent measures for punishing the wastage and 
mismanagement of food reserves by the civil service. 
Indeed, throughout this spurious agricultural “new 
deal,” the civil servants were made to stand the blame 
for all the peasants’ earlier vexations. Yet the civil 
servants got their plum, too. The Légion Frangaise was 
ostentatiously degraded and stripped of all its political 
and administrative functions. 


Yet the expérience Laval is a vast deception. There is 
hardly a promise Laval has made that he has not known 
to be illusory. The only result of the promised labour 
policy has been new pressure on the workers to go to 
Germany. About 170,000 have been despatched already, 
including 90,000 skilled workers from the metallurgical 
industries round Paris. M. Bichelonne, the Minister of 
Production, is also talking of the “redistribution of 
labour,” in other words, the shifting of workers from 
industry to agriculture. Thus Germany’s policy of 
de-industrialising and balkanising France goes steadily 
forward. As for the peasants, there can be and will be 
no real relief for them. France’s food situation is grave; 
requisitioning will continue. 

The demotion of the Légion Frangaise is being 
balanced by a centralisation and strengthening of the 
police force. The Gendarmerie and the Garde Civil have 
been transferred from the Ministry of War to Laval’s 
own Ministry of the Interior. The new France may 
not be a party state. It is to be a police state with full 
powers concentrated in the hands of Laval. Under these 
conditions, it is hardly surprising that few of the 
fundamental political feuds have been healed. Déat, it 
is true, now takes the line that Laval is the only man 
who can combine collaboration with Germany with 
some measure of autonomy. 

If the Laval experiment is interrupted or if it fails, 

no other Government of an autonomous type will be 

possible. Let us have no illusions about that. 
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But Doriot is as sceptical as ever about the real “ will 
to collaboration” at Vichy. He is attempting to push 
his counter movement, the Parti Populaire Frangats out into 
unoccupied France. His papers have not noticeably 
abated their attacks on “clerical reaction” at Vichy. 
And the Germans discreetly encourage his filibustering. 
He can yet be used as a means of pressure on Laval 
just as Laval was used to put the screws on Marshal 
Pétain. 

It does not seem on balance that the French situation 
is any more stable now than before Laval’s return. None 


Youth in 


HE registration of the 16-18 year-old boys and girls, 

and subsequent interviews, have revealed some grim 
facts about the long hours now being worked by young 
people in industry. It is a pity that the 14-16 year-olds 
were not included, and that an opportunity has thus been 
missed to obtain a full record of what the young people 
of the country are doing in wartime. The picture is in- 
complete ; but, from ‘the information that has been 
collected by education authorities (much has been pub- 
lished in the Times Educational Supplement, and quoted 
in Parliament), it is possible to make a rough sketch. 

There was no lack of willingness on the part of young 
people to be interviewed—in most areas the proportion 
attending was 90 per cent of those invited. The great 
majority were unattached to any youth organisation, but 
showed themselves ready to join one or to undertake some 
form of pre-service training ; the pre-service units were 
the most popular—the ATC membership figure of 
209,333 speaks for itself—and numerous instances were 
quoted of boys falsifying their ages in order to join the 
Home Guard. The really serious point which emerged, 
however, was that, in far too many cases, the Education 
Committee were unable to make any recommendation, 
simply because the young workers had no leisure time or 
were too exhausted at the end of the day to engage in any 
outside activity. 

This is not merely a question of isolated cases of 
exploitation. The same story is told by interviewers in 
all parts of the country ; the same facts ars reported from 
such widely different areas as London, Lincolnshire, the 
woollen towns of the West Riding, and the mining 
districts of South Wales. 


Hours of work were recorded as appallingly long— 
50 to 60 or even 70 hours a week. The maximum hours 
of work applying to juveniles in industry in wartime 
seems beyond their physical capacity. . . . With girls the 
cases of excessive hours were as bad as with the boys, if 
not worse. 7.30 in the morning to 7 at night are normal 
weekday hours in the foundries and engineering firms. 
Many girls appeared tired, 


writes the Lincoln Youth Committee. 


The Huddersfield authority found that many of the 17 
year-old boys were suffering from “ physical and mental 
exhaustion.” Mr James Griffiths, Chairman of the Welsh 
Advisory Committee, stated in the House of Commons 
that, in one town in West Wales, out of 198 boys and 
girls interviewed, 81 were working impossibly long hours, 
and in one factory the hours on five days a week were 
7.30 a.m. to 7.15 p.m., with six hours on Saturday. Mr 
Lindsay spoke of boys in aircraft factories working a 
60-70 hour week, and quoted the opinion of an inter- 
viewer that 

a high proportion are being worn out at an important 

Stage in their development by the prevailing industrial 

conditions. 

Evidence has also been given of long hours worked in 
clubs, hotels and cinemas. In addition to the actual hours 
of work, many young people had fire-watching duties and 
long distances to travel. 

The Minister of Labour has promised to investigate 
cases brought to his notice. But, though there may be 
some individual employers who exceed the statutory 
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of the basic problems has been solved, nore of the 
feuds brought to an end, no spirit of solidarity created, 
Among the people, the spirit of total resistance grows 
—General de Gaulle’s agreement with all the organised 
underground movements is a symbol of this. For full 
revolt to develop, the United Nations must strike harder 
and with greater success; but there is little doubt that, 
when the day of re-invasion dawns, the Pétain-Laval 
experiment will be blown sky-high and almost as many 
men will be fighting against the Germans behind their 
defences as are landing from the sea. 


Industry 


maxima, there is no question of any general evasion of 
the law. The law permits these things to happen. Under 
the Factories Act of 1937, maxima are laid down of 48 
hours a week for young persons over 16 and 44 hours for 
those under 16 ; but provision is made for overtime, and 
permission to depart from peacetime requirements may 
be obtained from the District Inspector of Factories. 
During the first five months of the war, orders extending 
the hours of young persons were made in respect of 2,459 
factories, of which 1,267 were engineering firms. Special 
emergency orders have been issued for cotton spinning 
and doubling mills, flour mills and engineering—as well 
as the notorious pottery order, which has since been 
revoked. The excuse, of course, is the wartime shortage 
of adult labour and the fact that in many industries, par- 
ticularly in cotton spinning, shipbuilding and certain 
classes of engineering, juveniles are working side by side 
with adults ; for them to cease work earlier would dis- 
locate production. But it has been conclusively established 
that overlong hours defeat their own object and reduce 
efficiency. The Chief Inspector of Factories wrote in his 
1940 report that 
the experience of the year has shown that some valu- 
able lessons of the last war had been widely forgotten 
or were not yet sufficiently appreciated. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the lesson that excessive hours mean 
less production. 


Young people are especially prone to accidents, and 
the increased accident rate among juveniles during 1940, 
compared with pre-war years, was attributed in the report 
to longer hours and greater exposure to risk—young 
people being now employed to a larger extent on 
“accident producing ” machines—and to deterioration in 
training and supervision. 

It is sometimes said that youths are compensated for 
their long hours by receiving high wages. But, even if 
wages are high in individual cases, where much overtime 
and especially Sunday time is being worked—or where a 
special shortage of labour pushes up the local rate—the 
common allegation of excessive wages is not borne out by 
a study of the earnings of young persons as a whole, 
though there has been a large increase. The June 
Ministry of Labour Gazette shows that the wages of 
youths and boys for the principal industries averaged 
42s. 6d. a week in January, 1942, compared with 26s. 1d. 
in October, 1938—an increase of 63 per cent ; those of 
girls increased less, by 45 per cent from 18s. 6d. a week 
to 26s. 10d. The highest rates, as one would expect, are 
found in the engineering and building groups (61s. 10d. 
in aircraft and vehicle manufacture, and §§s. 6d. in public 
works contracting) and the highest relative increases in 
marine engineering (102.3 per cent), and in cotton (90.2 
per cent). Boys engaged on labouring work in the build- 
ing industry are covered by agreements which lay down 
rates in proportion to adult earnings—at 15 years, 40 per 
cent ; at 16, 50 per cent ; at 17, 75 per cent ; and at 18, 
100 per cent. ining is not included in the 
Ministry’s returns, but the low wages earned by pit-boys 
compared with wages in munition works or Government 
training centres in the same area have been the cause of 
recent strikes in South Wales and Yorkshire, and have 
acted as a deterrent to the entry of youth into the industry 
generally. (The Greene Committee on coal miners’ wages 
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recommended additions per shift, on a graduated scale, 
to the wages of young workers between the ages of 14 and 
21). 

High wages may be earned because the work performed 
has been a man’s work, and it would be difficult to refuse 
the young worker’s claim that he is entitled to the wage 
for the job. Whether it is desirable that a youth should 
do a man’s job and work a man’s hours is a different and 
arguable matter. Clearly, from the point of immediate 
health, well-being and efficiency, it is undesirable. It is 


Front Line in Egypt 
The El Alamein position still holds, and after several 


fierce attempts to break through the British positions Rom- 


mel appears to be building strong defences along his own 


right flank. The rapid advance from the Libyan frontier has _ 


left him inevitably with these long exposed positions. Here, 
if the British can bring up sufficient reinforcements, a 
crippling blow could be struck. Rommel’s best equipment 
is still better than anything the British can put into the 
field, but against a long and scattered line the weight of 





numbers can: still tell. The good work already done by 
raiding columns is perhaps a hopeful portent of the next 
phase of the battle. The British forces are near their own 
base and their own workshops, and their marked superiority 
in the air should make it possible to hamper the bringing 
up of Axis reserves over the long, exposed routes from 
Tripoli and Benghazi. Meanwhile, in the rear, Egypt is sur- 
prisingly calm. Cairo is blacked-out, but there seems to 
be no very general fear of heavy raids. Cars go about with 
very bright blue head-lamps and many windows still show 
lights; The people are giving little sign of panic. The 
bazaars are crammed with merchandise and with purchasers. 
The Cairo Fire Brigade has been able to take time off to 
stage an elaborate funeral. The general atmosphere is one 
which was already noted by Mr Lyttelton and by Nahas 
Pasha earlier this year, when they both complained that the 
Egyptians did not realise how serious the position was. 
To-day, this is perhaps a mercy, though the calm of apathy 
breaks all too easily into panic. The British community 
continues to show the usual odd contrast between irrespon- 
sibility and the grimmest heroism. The restaurants are full 
of diners, eating their five and six-course meals at the St. 
James’s or Continental Roof Garden, and yet beside them 
sit men with bandaged heads or wounded limbs, panting 
to get back to the front line. As one American correspondent 
wrote: “Tanks can crush British bodies, but nothing seems 
able to crush their spirits.” Unfortunately, the dining and 
wining is all too often the preparation for battle, and modern 
warfare demands cool brains as well as stout hearts. 


* * * 


Fighting on the Don 


_  The-week has seen a serious development in the fight- 
ing in Russia. On the Kursk front, the Germans have 
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equally foolish from the long-term point of view. It is 
difficult to reconcile the present position with the policy 
set out by the Board of Education in their admirable 
circular, “The Challenge of Youth,” which advocated 
the provision of facilities for recreation and useful activity 
outside working hours, and demanded that attention 
should be paid to 


the building of character... developing the whole 
personality of individual boys and girls to enable them 
to take their places as full members of a free community. 


THE WEEK 


managed to break through the Russian defences and to 
cross the river Don. They claim the capture of Voronezh. 
This thrust, if Voronezh has been reached, cuts the Moscow- 
Rostov railway, and will greatly increase the problem of 
supplying the northern Russian armies with oil. It is not, 
of course, a decisive advance from the military standpoint. 
The attack itself was not part of a general offensive, and 
the picture on the Russian front is still, on the whole, one 
of attrition. But attrition does not mean siege warfare or 
a static front. It entails an active offensive wearing down of 
the Soviets’ economic resistance. In this context, the cutting 
of a major railway and the capture of an important road 
junction like Voronezh can have economic consequences of 
a far more general and grievous character than the actual 
military losses in terms of territory, men and materials. 
The Russian war economy is, inevitably, working on a 
narrow margin. Anything—faulty transport, delays, detours, 
or the maldistribution of supplies—that increases the eco- 
nomic strain, reduces that margin. A war of attrition is 
a war of reserves, and Russia’s are not, as is so commonly 
supposed, inexhaustible. 


* x * 


New Policy 


The tasks of war economy are two-fold: first, to 
marshal and mobilise every available resource; and, secondly, 
to apply labour, plant and materials to the points of pro- 
duction where they are most needed at any particular time, 
with the utmost flexibility. It is this second task which is 
now most pressing. The overall picture of the economic war 
has altered radically in the past six months. The United 
States is now at war and its great industries are more and 
more on a war footing. In quantity; British war output has 
now come near its peak. Between the United States and this 
country lies the Atlantic and, for many months, shipping 
losses have been running at an extremely grave level. 
Finally, the time is close when Allied strategy in every 
important theatre must be to attack, not to defend. All 
these considerations,. taken together, make an overhaul of 
economic policy essential and urgent. There are signs that 
an adjustment is taking place. The policy of moving war 
workers from one war job to another more immediately 
pressing has been laid down by Mr Bevin. Steps to cut 
down non-dssential manufactures stili more drastically 
have been decided upon. The programme of concentra- 
tion, standardisation and the production of utility articles 
for personal and household use has entered an advanced 
stage. A pointer to the new phase of policy was given by 
two recent announcements—Mr Bevin’s statement that it 
would soon be necessary to call up young munition workers, 
and the announcement last week that war building, instead 
of tapering off as the war factory programme is completed, 
will be kept up by a new programme of further construction. 
Britain in the next two years is to be a base as much as an 
arsenal; the United States will increasingly become the 
main arsenal of all the United Nations. The important need 
is for the Government to pursue the new policy with the 
utmost vigour. There is still labour to be saved, for the 
Forces, for industry or for public works, in the swollen 
administrative structure of wartime. In many departments 
of Government service, and jndeed in many branches of 
civilian work, the process of combing out has been tentative 
and not very effective. So, too, has been the approach to the 
British public for fresh sacrifices in consumption. The 
kid-glove methods which are over-tender to the staffs of 
Government offices, and which have made the alleged 
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attempt to cut down luxury feeding in hotels and restau- 
rants a ludicrous farce, will not win the war. Just as the 
only way to cut down luxury feeding js to ration it, so the 
only way to comb out the few reserves of labour that are 
left is to act promptly and decisively without interminable 
negotiations and delays. 


* * _* 


The Drive for Austerity 


Two fMmonths ago, it was announced that quotas under 
the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Orders, which 


would normally have expired at the end of May, would be 


retained in June and July pending discussions between the 
Board of Trade and a wide range of consumer goods in- 
dustries. Last week-end, Mr Dalton revealed the result of 
these discussions. The most important step, which will be 
widely applauded, is the complete prohibition of the manu- 
facture of certain goods, including certain toys and games ; 
some leather goods such as trunks and bags ; some types of 
glassware and fancy goods ; metalware, cash registers, hand- 
operated lawn mowers; certain domestic furniture; and 
certain types of jewellery and cutlery. For most of these 
goods, the previous quota was as high as 25 per cent in 
value. In addition to these absolute prohibitions, the manu- 
facture of other goods will, after August 1st, only be per- 
mitted if a licence has been granted by the Board of Trade. 
These goods include floor coverings; hollow-ware and kitchen 
hardware, metal furniture, domestic electrical appliances, 
mechanical lighters, athletic sports and outdoor games, 
musical instruments, fountain pens, dnd umbrellas. There 
will thus be a very strict control of the production of un- 
essential and semi-essential goods ; and instead of granting 
general quotas for wide classes, and then allowing the 
manufacturer a free hand in the production of different 
items, in future the quota will vary with each individual 
item—some quotas, such as for cooking utensils and pottery, 
which have become too scarce, will be increased, and certain 
goods, such as glass tumblers and jugs, plastic cups and 
mugs, and combs, will be unrestricted in supply. But the 
extension of the licence system will enable control to be ex- 
ercised over the way things are produced, as well as their 
amount. There will consequently be considerable simplifica- 
tion and standardisation, and utility designs will be intro- 
duced as far as possible. Two objectives are thus secured 
by the new control: first and foremost, it will release 30,000 
workers for direct war industry or the Forces; and, 
secondly, it will enable the public’s urgent needs to be met 
by cheaper and more economically produced articles. It has 
taken three years for civilian manufacture to be placed on 
a war basis, but its full mobilisation is at last within sight 
of achievement. 


Rye for Victory 


The Ministers responsible for Britain’s foodstuffs have 
wisely ceased to mince matters. Rather ironically, the: Minis- 
ter of Food has called upon the public to look at the 
present shipping losses, which are, of course, not published, 
except through American leaks ; Lord Woolton would do 
well to insist among his colleagues upon the need for the 
public to be given the figures to look at. Mr Hudson has 
said frankly that the people of this country will be lucky, 
having regard to the shipping position, if they get through 
the next two years with only rye as well as wheat in their 
bread. It is most encouraging to have this evidence that 
the Government is looking at the bread position realistically. 
For a long time, it has seemed plain that, if the shipping 
position did not ease miraculously, the authorities would 
be faced with two alternatives, in order to make the most 
of the shipping space occupied by imported grain. They 
could either introduce bread rationing, soon enough for 
the ration to be sufficiently large for every consumer, or 
they could prepare to mix wheat with other substances in 
the loaf. The point about bread in this context is the 
astonishing extent to which it is wasted. Rationing would 
prevent this without depriving consumers of the necessary 
bulk basis for their diet. If rationing is still taboo, then 
other means must be adopted to restrict grain imports. It 
seems that the decision has been made to increase the pro- 
duction of rye, explicitly as a substitute for wheat in the 
making of flour. The step is wise; but jt is still very 
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doubtful whether either rye should be grown or wheat 
imported, simply to be wasted as bread is wasted in so 
many households and restaurants. 


x * x 


Moves in India 


At the beginning of the war, the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy of India was made up of ten persons, three of 
them Indians. Last July, five extra posts were created, 
all to be held by Indians, making Indian representation 


’ eight places out of twelve. Now, a year later, the Council 


has been expanded to fifteen, of whom eleven are Indians, 
one a non-official European and only three, including the 
Commander-in-Chief, official representatives. Most signifi- 
cant of all, perhaps, is the appointment of an Indian, from 
the Punjab, as Defence Minister. It was over the functions 
of an Indian Defence Minister that so much controversy 
took place during Sir Stafford Cripps’ recent mission ; and, 


-not unexpectedly, the main Indian political parties, which 


still refuse to participate in the present system of Indian 
Government, regard the power of the new Defence member 


- as merely nominal. Nevertheless, a plain sign has been given 


that the British Government and the Viceroy are prepared 
to go as far as possible in the direction of associating repre- 
sentative Indian opinion with the conduct of the war. It 
is not the fault of the Viceroy or of the British Government 
that Congress and the Moslem League are not represented. 
They would be included if they wished it ; and the expan- 
sion of the Executive Council gives an added importance 
to the moves which are being made, chiefly by Mr Rajago- 
palachari, who has now resigned from the Congress party, 
to bring about an agreement between the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. At the moment, it does not seem 
that Mr Rajagopalachari is doing so well as he seemed to 
be a short time ago. To the incalculable attitude of Mr 
Gandhi has been added, it is reported, a completely intran- 
sigent reply from Mr Jinnah of the Moslem League who, it 
is said, will make no compromise. More and more, it is 
evident that the present leaders of the Indian political 
parties are entirely incapable of making any confribution 
whatsoever to the settlement of Indian politics and to the 
salvation of India itself. They are lost in a maze of frustra- 
tions and old inhibitions. It is right that the Viceroy and 
the British Government should take every step possible, 
towards a fuller association of Indians in the War. But it is 
plainly impossible, until the Indians themselves show some 
semblance of being able to agree, for the offers which were 
made by Sir Stafford Cripps to be renewed or for negotia- 
tions to be reopened. 


* * * 


Retailers and the Report 


The first reactions to the report of the Retail Trade 
Committee have not been favourable. The national body of 
newsagents’, tobacconists’ and confectioners’ organisations, 
representing some 150,000 shopkeepers, have announced 
their opposition to the plan, on the ground that the levy 
on turnover is too heavy and will do more to drive shop- 
keepers out of business than war conditions have done. 
They claim that the fact that some retailers have stood up 
to three years of trading under war conditions proclaims 
their fitness to remain in being for the remainder of the 
war. But this argument misses the whole point. It is per- 
fectly plain that, if the war economy is to be efficient, more 
shopkeepers must go out of business. The real criticism of 
the Committee’s plan is not that it will drive small men out 
—it will not—but that, in view of the fact that war condi- 
tions will continue to drive small men out, while leaving 
the big shops in, no attempt is made in the plan to ration- 
alise the process of slimming on a compensation basis, so 
that the combines will gain no permanent advantage. Clearly 
in reception areas, retailers, limited only from the supply 
and not from the demand end, have been doing well, 
whereas those in depopulated or coastal areas have been 
struggling, if they have not actually been forced out of 
business. But this state of affairs is no proof of “fitness,” 
only of the haphazard effects of war which the plan was 
intended to remedy. The difference is shown in the returns 
quoted by the Committee—of seven large towns investigated, 
the number of shops in five non-reception towns showed a 
decrease of from 10-14 per cent, while those in reception 
areas showed hardly any change. Mr Palmer, the Co-opera- 
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tive representative on the committee, stated, in a brief 


minority report, that he could not support a proposal which ~ 


would impose a levy of several million pounds per annum on 
the consumer and which would in the main pass as rent and 
interest into the hands of landlords and mortgagees. 


As shown in last week’s Economist, the levy need not be 
passed on to: the consumer, as the wages bill of the closed 
premises would noi enter into account and the non-closed 
shops would probably secure sufficient additional turnover 
to compensate them for increased fixed charges. True, 
many landlords have been obliged to accept less than their 
full rents, whereas, if the scheme is given effect, in most 
cases they will receive full payment until the leases expire. 
In so far as small shopkeepers have only been kept in busi- 
ness because of their contractual obligations to landlords, the 
scheme will facilitate withdrawal, but traders may have many 
other financial obligations and it is insufficient to relieve 
them mainly by cancelling their rent obligations. Nor will 
the limitation of the special benefit to £125 provide much 
incentive to withdrawal. A scheme for general compensation 
would have been far more satisfactory.and would produce 
better results, but the Committee was debarred from tackling 
the main issue of compensation. 


* * * 


Higher Coal Prices 


On July 3rd, the pithead price of coal was raised by 3s. 
per ton to compensate collieries for the increase in wages, 
estimated to add 2s. 6d. per ton to the cost of production, 
and for certain other advances in costs. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has decided against a direct subsidy to the 
coal-mining industry ; the increase is to be passed on to 
the domestic consumer. He stated last week that this would 
raise the cost of living index by about one point. Sir 
Kingsley Wood was at pains to point out in the House of 
Commons, on July 2nd, that this did not involve a departure 
from the Government’s price stabilisation policy, and that 
the Government would effect such reductions in the retail 
price of other commodities which enter into the cost of 
living as “may be necessary to compensate for the in- 
crease in domestic coal prices.” It is difficult to under- 
stand the logic of this argument, unless it means that the 
cost to the Exchequer of effecting compensating reduc- 
tions in the prices of other commodities is likely to be less 
than the addition to the consumer’s coal bill. Apart from its 
direct effect on the domestic consumer, the increases in coal 
prices will add—in some cases appreciably—to the costs of 
industry. In the case of iron and. steel, for example, the 
additional burden is said to be of the order of £5 millions. 
In answer to a question in the House of Commons, on 
July 7th, Sir Kingsley Wood pointed out that the effect on 
steel costs of the increase in prices must be discussed 
with the industry in order that “we may decide on the 
necessary measures.” Obviously the Treasury is not likely 
to allow industry to pass on the increase in costs to its 
consumers—now mainly the Government—without apply- 
ing some kind of needs test, though, in the case of firms 
liable to EPT, it can hardly escape footing part of the bill 
at least through a reduction in the yield of this tax. On the 
whole, a policy of discrimination is probably justified in the 
case of industries working wholly and mainly for the 
Government ; So far as domestic consumption is concerned, 
a direct subsidy should have been the solution. 


* * * 


The Pricing of Coal 


Important changes appear to be contemplated in the 
method of fixing coal prices. Hitherto, individual collieries 
have discriminated between different categories of con- 
sumers. For example, a representative steam colliery had 
a minimum scale of 18s. per ton f.o.b. for large coal sup- 
plied for export as cargo and bunkers. But for home 
consumption the minimum price for the same coal was 
19s. 6d. per ton at pit to public utility undertakings; 20s. 8d. 
per ton to householders ; 17s. 10}d. per ton to the railways ; 
and 18s. 6d. per ton to industrial consumers and for all other 
purposes. Lower prices were charged for long-period con- 
tracts than for current sales, and among collieries supplying 
the home market, the practice of selling on a delivered 
basis instead on a pithead basis has been increasing. 
But while individual collieries were thus able to differentiate 
between different classes of consumer, competition among 
them has made for a measure of uniformity within these 
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categories at the points of consumption. In view of the 
need for increased flexibility in distribution, involving the 
reallocation of the output of individual collieries between 
different categories of consumers and places of consump- 
tion, it has been suggested that individual pits should in 
future charge a uniform pithead price to all consumers 
for a given quality of coal, The change in practice, which 
is said to have official sanction, has recently been accepted 
“with scarcely a dissentient voice” by the colliery owners 
in Yorkshire, Notts, Derby and Leicestershire, and is 
apparently to take place in all the more important of the 
“inland ” coalfields. While there is a good deal to be said 
for the institution of tniform prices at individual pits, the 
proposed method of computing these prices is open to 
criticism. It is reported that the weighted average price is 
to be determined for each pit, or group of pits, by refer- 
ence to the experience in a three-monthly period during 
1941, at the discretion of the colliery concerned, though 
steps will presumably be taken to ensure that the average 
profit per ton will be no higher than before. The introduc- 
tion of uniform prices for individual pits will lead to the 
curious state of affairs whereby the price of coal at the 
point of consumption will vary with its origin. In order to 
overcome the anomaly of differential prices for the same 
class of coal used for identical purposes in any one locality, 
the country should be divided into consuming areas, and 
the coal supplied to each area at various prices should be 
pooled and sold at uniform prices for each grade, based 
on average costs. Uniform prices for given grades of coal 
at each point of consumption are an essential counterpart 
to uniform pithead prices. 


* x * 


China’s Due 


On July 6th, Allied statesmen and soldiers vied with 
each other in paying tribute to the Chinese people and their 
leader, General Chiang Kai-shek. The debt which the free 
nations owe to China for sustaining the fight against 
Japanese aggression unaided for four and a half years, and 
for containing on Chinese soil upwards of thirty enemy 
divisions at the present time, can only be assessed in the 
light of history. The most telling tribute was paid by the 
Japanese General Shunroko Hata, who commands his 
ccuntry’s expeditionary force in China, and who has an 
unrivalled opportunity of appreciating the true significance 
of the Chinese will to victory. He said 


although the Chungking régime has now been ne 
isolated from both Great Britain and the United States, it sti 
stands in the way of the construction of the Eastern Asia 
Coprosperity Sphere. 
This acknowledgment is more impressive than the sincerest, 
eulogy. It also teaches a lesson. It was not until the Chinese 
had endured a war on their own soil for four and a half 
years that their strategic position was desperately threatened. 
by the Allied losses in the south-west Pacific and by the 
fall of Burma. It was not until the conflict, which started as 
a China incident, had become a world war, and China had 
found allies in the community of the United Nations, that 
the worst and most crippling blows fell. These are circum- 
stances which would have broken the spirit of any but the 
most determined people. How many of the newer recruits 
to the war against aggression could sustain such tragic news 
at the moment of their greatest expectations with equal 
fortitude? The corollary is obvious. China must be given 
first-class priority both in the allocation of material and the 
planning of strategy. The Generalissimo has broadcast his 
belief that this is being done; but unmistakable proof must 
be made apparent to the Chinese nation. 
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Air Transport 


The Army is handicapped now by an earlier lack of 
appreciation of the role of air transport in war. Before 
the war this method of transport played an important part 
in the provisioning of outlying districts in various parts of 
the Empire. As has been demonstrated by the Germans in 
Russia and North Africa, an adequate supply of air 
freighters can be of crucial importance in the provisioning 
of forward and encircled positions. This country was not in 
a position to produce all types of aircraft in adequate num- 
bers, and, in any case, the deficiency is now being remedied 
by an expansion of output in the United States. But the 
Army is not the only sufferer from the shortage of transport 
aircraft. British Overseas Airways Corporation, responsible 
for civil transport, has to rely largely on obsolete machines, 
and has been unable to replace them with new aircraft of 
British design ; failing the construction of new aircraft in 
this country, it should be possible for the Corporation to 
secure some American machines for its urgent needs. 
Finally, aircraft manufacturers are perturbed by the Govern- 
ment’s policy to rely on American factories for the supply 
of transport machines, on the ground that it will be difficult 
for them to meet foreign competition after the war. These 
anxieties merit sympathy ; but post-war considerations must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the most advantageous 
distribution of production between America and Great 
Britain. Just as it is in the interests of the United Nations 
as a whole that America should concentrate on the produc- 
tion of bombers, which can be flown across the Atlantic, 
it is probably also in their interest to leave the manufacture 
of transport machines to America. 


* * x 


Debating Propaganda 


The long debate which followed the Estimates for the 
Ministry of Information ranged over a very wide field. 
On the home front, while some members found the British 
people “allergic to propaganda,” others contended that this 
state of mind referred to bad propaganda only, and that a 
central need was a definition in practical terms of the faith 
for which the country fought. Mr Garro Jones found an 
—_ in the House—and far beyond the House—in his plea 

at 


something more should be done to crystallise into a practical 
policy the actual purposes for which we are fighting the war 


and in his concern over the Prime Minister’s determination 
to consider such an attempt a “ waste of time.” Mr Vernon 
Bartlett’s plea that the BBC, by broadcasting the “ senti- 
mental sloppy muck” of the Forces programme was miss- 
ing an opportunity of educating the people to be worthy 
of democracy, was obviously linked with this plea for a 
greater clarity in the definition of war aims and here the 
question of propaganda on the home front merged with 
the wider question of propaganda abroad, the problem to 
which the House devoted most of the debate. There was 
general agreement that, while Mr Bracken was the best 
Minister of Information so far, things were far from well. 
Nearly every Member stressed the need for absolute truth 
in British reporting, and on both sides of the House there 
was anxiety about the lack of information about Britain in 
Russia and about America in Britain. Few suggestions were 
made about a positive basis for British propaganda. It 
should be individual, it should express in dynamic terms 
the faith of Britain—yes ; but what is the faith of Britain? 
Mr Pickthorn and Mr Garro Jones agreed in urging that 


the conflict is primarily a conflict . . . . between those who 

believe in good faith and the rule of law and those who do 

not. 
This definition, admirable as a beginning, was carried no 
further. Otherwise the debate concentrated on machinery— 
the curious dual control of the BBC between the Governors 
and the Ministry of Information, the treble or quadruple 
control over the propaganda Services to enemy countries, 
the continuing lack of control over the Service censors. 
Mr Bracken admitted that they were queer, but that they 
worked and, in any case, the House had approved them. 
“Tu Pas voutu, Georges Dandin.” 


* * * 


New Zealand’s New Administration 


A curious compromise has been reached in New 
Zealand over the attempt to give the Opposition a greater 
participation in the conduct of the war. Two years ago, a 
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joint War Cabinet was formed, which included two members 
of the Opposition, but though this Cabinet was responsible 
for questions of war policy, the administration of that 
policy remained the sole responsibility of the Labour 
Government. This was obviously not a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, and for a long time there have been attempts to 
secure a closer association between the two parties. But 
certain sections in each would not accept the complete loss 
of their party’s identity. After many months of patient 
negotiations, however, political unity has been carried a 


‘step farther. The War Cabinet will be expanded into a War 


Administration, consisting of seven members ‘of the Labour 
party and six from the National party. The chairman is Mr 
Fraser, the Prime Minister, and the deputy-chairman is 
Mr Holland, of the Opposition. The names of the portfolios 
are interesting as evidence of the attempt that has been 
made to divorce war from domestic administration. Thus 
the Labour members are Ministers of Supply and Muni- 
tions, Defence, Transport, the Maori War Effort, In- 
dustrial Manpower, and Health. The Opposition has the 
portfolios of War Expenditure, Supply and Munitions in 
association with the. Labour member, Armed Forces and 
War Co-ordination, National Service, Civil Defence, and 
Primary Production for War Purposes. The War Cabinet 
will continue in being as the executive ; it will at present 
consist of three members of each party, but it will be 
joined by Mr Nash, Minister of Finance, when he returns 
from America, and he will also presumably be a member 
of the War Administration. Members of the Labour Govern- 
ment not included in the new Administration will continue 
to hold their positions in the domestic Cabinet. It is difficult 
not to feel that there will be a certain amount of overlap- 
ping between the Labour and National members of the War 
Administration—between the Minister of Industrial Man- 
power and the Minister of National Service, the Minister of 
Defence and the Minister of Armed Forces and War Co- 
ordination, the Minister of Finance, when he returns, and 
the Minister of War Expenditure. Moreover, it is quite im- 
possible to separate war measures from domestic affairs. 
War economy is indivisible, and the allocation of resources 
to military and civilian purposes is a single process. But 
the fact that the politicians have had to compromise on 
unity should not cast any reflection on national unity or 
‘on New Zealand’s determifiation to wage war both against 
Japan and Germany to the utmost. The activities of the 
New Zealand troops in Egypt are evidence enough of that. 


* * * 


Activity in the Aleutians 


Now that Russia is fully engaged on the Western 
Front, the temptation to Japan to open a second front is 
so obvious that the surprising thing about the Far Eastern 
scene is not the evidence of Japan’s warlike intentions, but 
the lack of it. True, there are reports and rumours, for 
example, of a million men massing in Manchukuo, and 
something can be made of Russia’s accusation that a 
Japanese submarine sank the Russian ship Angarstoi early 
in May. Moreover, in one area which might seriously affect 
Russia’s Far Eastern position, the Japanese are busily at 
work consolidating their hold. The Aleutian Islands lie 
directly on the shortest route between Russia and the United 
States. If there is to be any trouble in Siberia, then the 
Japanese have much to gain by establishing fighter bases 
along the road which must be used by United States 
bombers and transports. They appear to be digging in at 
Attu and Kiska. The Aleutian fog covers their activities, 
but Kiska could easily be developed both as an air base 
and as a submarine base—there is a.good harbour and flat 
land for airfields. The United States is taking steps to meet 
the Japanese encroachment, and four Japanese destroyers 
were destroyed last week off the occupied islands. 


* * * 


Population Trends 


The decline in the birthrate has become a topic of 
general concern and a controversy has been raging through 
the columns of The Times. There are two separate questions. 
In the first place, the accuracy of the conclusions of the 
White Paper on Population Trends (analysed in The 
Economist on May 30th) is disputed ; Mr. Harrod accuses 
the Registrars-General of understatement and overoptimism 
and considers that an increase in the net reproduction 
rate from 75 per cent to unity would have to take place 
within the next 15 years if a great decline in population 
is to be avoided. Secondly, what measures can and should 
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be taken to achieve this increase in the net reproduction 
rate? The Economist has referred to family allowances as 
a desirable measure of social reform per se—quite apart 
from any consideration of their:-value as a means of increas- 
ing the birth rate, which was the argument advanced by some 


speakers in the House of Commons debate. The rate of | 


allowance would certainly have to be substantially higher 
than §s. per child in order to make any difference in births. 
There is indeed some dispute about the extent to which 
population can be increased by such measures. The Weimar 
Republic in Germany operated a scheme ‘of family allow- 
ances, but did not succeed in arresting the decline in the 
birth rate; the same is true of France, where a limited 
scheme of family allowances was introduced after the 
last war. Mr. L. J. Cadbury, in an article in the Eugenics 
Review, gives a warning that some social security legisla- 


,tion is as likely to discourage as to encourage parenthood. 


It is probably true that a mere raising of lower incomes 
would not increase the population very appreciably, since 
the greatest decline has occurred in middle and lower 
middle class groups in Britain who limit their families 
primarily for economic and social reasons. A public school 
and university education is the key to a successful career 
and so energies are concentrated on equipping one child ; 
other forms of expenditure—doctors’ bills, income tax, 
clothes, holidays, entertainment—are weighed against the 
cost of adding to the family. On the other hand, a general 
improvement in the standard of living, better housing, im- 
proved social services, greater equality of educational 
opportunity, plus a scheme of family allowances, would be 
bound to have generally beneficial effects. Greater confi- 
dence in the future would promote earlier marriages ; at 
present, the largest number of children are born to mothers 


in the 25-29 age group and, as has been pointed out, half 


the increase in births necessary to maintain the existing 
population could be secured if women who would normally 
marry between 24 and 30 married 3 years younger. The 
Russians claim that the increase in their population (by 
23.4 millions between 1926 and 1938, according to the Soviet 
census of January, 1939) is due, not so much to any 
deliberate stimulation of the birth rate by the authorities, 
as to the provision of large-scale social services, especially 
for maternity and child welfare, and to the abolition of 
unemployment. 


* * * 


Industrial Disarmament 


Ever since the events which followed the last war, 
seekers after peace have been sceptical about the merits 
of military disarmament as a means of preventing war. 
It is argued, rightly, that a nation’s power to make war 
depends, not upon its stock of soldiers and weapons, but 
upon the capacity of its heavy industries. Proposals have 
recently been made to sterilise the warlike capacity of Ger- 
man industry by such devices as the prohibition of the 
manufacture of machine tools, the key instruments of: war 
production. On Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
carried this line of thought a stage further. The German 
problem, he said, has two aspects: first, the so-called Prus- 
sian tradition or Germany’s record of aggression; and, 
secondly, the industrial capacity of the Ruhr, which must 
be the basis of all German war-making. The Archbishop 
favours the placing of the Ruhr under the control of some 
international syndicate, public or private. In the short run, 
it is incontestably true that the first task in disarmament 
must be to make Germany unable to go to war. In the 
long run, however, what is sauce for the Ruhr must be 
sauce for every other centre of industrial power in every 
continent, All these ingenious economic and _ industrial 
devices for making war impossible are half-truths. The 
fundamental fact is that to end war, nations and groups 
must be rendered unwilling to go to war on behalf of their 
sovereign claims. There is no easy economic way out. The 
problem is to find a political modus vivendi between all the 
nations ; and the Archbishop is probably on firmer ground 
when he speaks of the need to secure basic security for 
every individual and for every nation than when he looks 
to tricks of industrial disarmament to do the job. 


* * x 


The Public Schools Committee 


Neither the terms of reference nor the membership of 
the latest committee of inquiry into an aspect of the 
country’s educational system are very encouraging. The 
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committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Fleming, 
includes a few headmasters of public and secondary schools, 
two headmistresses, two members of local education 
authorities, and two trade unionists, besides a scattering 
of professional and business men, Mr G. D. H. Cole and 
the Bishop of London. Conspicuously absent is any name 
particularly associated with progressive ideas about educa- 
tion. This may have been inevitable from the terms of 
reference, which are not to inquire into post-primary 
education as a whole, with particular reference to the public 
schools—post-primary education has indeed been much 
investigated before—but merely to consider means whereby 
the association between the public schools and the general 
educational system of the country can be developed and 
extended, girls’ public schools being included. This seems 
to assume that the existing connection is on the right lines, 
and that all that needs to be done is to extend it by giving 
more scholarships to elementary schoolchildren or by intro- 
ducing the free place system in return perhaps for Govern- 
ment grants. In other words, it is apparently assumed that 
the present peculiar position of the public schools js to be 
maintained, whereas what is really wanted, as was empha- 
sised in an article in The Economist of June 2oth, is the 
development of a post-primary system of education diverse 
enough to fit the talents and desires of all children, in which 
the public schools will have shed their social exclusiveness 
and become the true socialist institutions which their tradi- 
tions and community life could make them. It may be that 
the new committee will go beyond the terms of its reference 
and bear these wider interests in mind. But it is difficult 
to see how any really constructive proposals can come out - 
of a committee which has the public schools as its raison 
d’étre, not the reform of the country’s education as a whole. 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


After a heavy defeat in the Maldon by-election, where 
Mr T. Driberg, Independent, secured a 5,993 majority over 
the National Government. candidate, the Government 
scraped home at Windsor. Its majority, however, was only 
2,740, which is all the more remarkable since Windsor is a 
traditionally Conservative constituency, and the Conservative 
candidate was returned unopposed in the two previous 
elections. 


»* 


The divergence between the policy of Argentina and that 
of all the other American nations is growing steadily under 
the influence of President Castillo’s anti-United States, 
anti-democratic and increasingly pro-Axis policy. This week 
has seen a further ominous step in Argentina’s decision to 
recognise and comply with the German blockade. No 
Argentine merchantmen is allowed to enter an area bounded 
by Denmark, the east coast of Canada and the east coast of 
the United States. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Kaiser Saga 





July 11, 1942 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


fune 15th 


L UMBERJACKS’ tales, as tall as the timber they worked 
in, have for half a century built up the image of the 
mythological hero of the Northwest, Paul Bunyan. Ac- 
cording to legend, Paul began operations in the woods of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota ; after these were cleared, 
he went west, through Idaho and Montana to Washington, 
Oregon, Northern California. He did things in a big way. 
During his early operations in the North Central states, his 
camps were so big that, in order to make enough flapjacks 
for the men’s breakfast, he had to use a griddle so large 
that it took a battalion to surround it, and hire little boys 
with hams tied to their feet to skate around on it to 
grease it. 

That same Northwest territory has been worked over a 
second time in our generation. The stories about Henry J. 
Kaiser now making the news are on the scale of the 
Bunyan saga—only Kaiser is real. His story reads like a 
nineteenth century theme translated into twentieth century 
technology and twentieth century objectives. It is the 
Rockefeller story, the Carnegie story, the James J. Hill 
story all over again. Only, on its technological side, the 
pouring of cement is substituted for the piping of oil, the 
manufacture of magnesium is substituted for the manufac- 
ture of steel, boatbuilding is substituted for railroad build- 
ing. And on the side of objectives, Government decision 
about what is to be built is substituted for private decision. 


Builder to the Nation 


The story is probably most pertinent as a story of private 
enterprise in public business. The list of things which the 
Kaiser family has done—highways, dams, bridges, and 
now a bridge of ships—is from first to last a list of Govern- 
ment orders. But the filling of those orders by the Kaisers 
has been a classic of individual capitalism. 

Kaiser went into the cement business. He took some 
new ideas with him. The application of those ideas brought 
the price down 30 cents a barrel. On his first major venture, 
pouring cement, his company was too little to get into the 
bidding—the job was Boulder Dam. So he linked six com- 
panies together, and got the $48,890,995.50 contract. He 
finished it two years ahead of schedule, Next came Bonne- 
ville. Then Grand Coulee, the biggest gonstruction job man 
has ever undertaken. (The cement—2o0 million tons of it— 
exposes an area more than three times the state of Penn- 
sylvania). At Coulee there were problems: one was a 
200,000 yard hillside on the move; the men on the job 
figured that frozen ground keeps its shape, so they froze 
the threatening area until the work was finished. It was on 
* this project that Kaiser developed an overhead four-track 
trestle, from which, 1,180 ft. above bedrock, 13 cranes 
weighing 368,000 lb., worked simultaneously handling steel 
and pouring cement. When Kaiser priced railroad rates 
hauling sand and gravel to Shasta, most recent of the dams, 
he thought them too steep, so he built a ten-mile conveyor 
which hauls 1,100 tons an hour. The dams stored water ; 
the Golden Gate Bridge spanned it. The formidable tides in 
the San Francisco harbour made the going tough ; placed 
under difficulties. the 51 piers for the bridge had to be 
set deep, and stay there. He put them down; the lowest 
goes 242 feet. . 

Through these years, Kaiser’s Gargantuan doings made 
little news. At the very time when the biggest projects 
ever undertaken were taking shape, the fashionable assump- 
tion was that America’s construction period was over. But, 
within the last few weeks, newspapers and periodicals have 
fallen over each other to get the Kaiser story. The story 
they are now telling has many chapters. Kaiser is supplying 
the cement for new works at Pearl Harbour. Kaiser is 
excavating the third set of locks on the Panama Canal. 


Kaiser is experimenting with the magnesium process of an‘ 


interned Austrian; now working on ores from Luning, 
Nevada, he thinks the sea water and dolomite limestone at 
Moss Landing, California, may prove a better raw material. 
But most of all, Kaiser is building ships. 


The Shipping Miracle 


Kaiser had once considered building a fleet of ships 
as a good way to move cement around ; and shipyards were 
inciuded in his investment. But that was as close to a keel 
as he had come until he got a contract for 60 British 
freighters at the very end of 1940. At first he had a 
working arrangement with the Todd Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, an old firm with the knowhow—but this spring that 
painter was cut. To-day he has eight shipyards of his own, 
strung along the Pacific coast, with 73 ways to them ; his 
boast is that he can build 10,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping on these ways next year. (The President mentioned 
that figure as the merchant shipping goal for the entire 
country in his speech of January, 1942.) 

His boast has body to it. In World War I, the Hog 
Island shipyards averaged just under a year—355 days—to 
a ship; their best time was 213.4 days. The average of 
the fastest yard constructing ships like the 10,400-ton 
Liberties, which form the bulk of the present programme, 
was 102 days. This time, the Maritime Commission started 
with 140 days as a reasonable period for a completion, and 
set 105 days as a goal. The first ship that Kaiser built took 
197 days, the tenth took 146; the twenty-fifth, sixth and 
seventh finished for the celebration on May 22nd, came off 
in 71-65-60, and on June rst the record was cut to 46 days. 

There are several constant features to Kaiser’s technique. 
If the time spent by each ship on the ways is cut down, 
if much of the construction takes place somewhere else, and 
the ways are used only to put it together, the need for more 
ways disappears. Kaiser ships, therefore, begin to take shape 
in long sheds some distance from the water. Preassembled 
double bottoms, fore and after parts, side sections, decks, 
funnels, converge on the ways to be lowered into place by 
huge cranes. Once these are in, the ship is slid out of the 
ways and tied up alongside the shore for further fitting, 
while the next keel gets its essential structure. The trick is 
to cut time by good timing. 

On all his jobs, Kaiser works around the clock. That 
experience has given him skill in the use of the second and 
third shifts, from which the crucial margin of extra pro- 
duction must come. The theory of multiple shifts is that a 
plant’s second shift can at best employ not more than 
60-80 per cent of the number of employees on its first, 
and 40-60 per cent on its third. Most plants fall far below 
this level. Oregon Shipbuilding is running at a ratio of 
100-63-40. 

In days when sinkings outnumber completions, when the 
job of transportation just ahead makes the job of World 
War I look like operating a rowboat in a park, when the 
sights on the merchant shipbuilding programme need 
vigorously to be raised, this new Paul Bunyan saga is 
good news out of the West. 


American Notes 


Debate on the War 


The debate on the war continues without a lull, but the 
better news from Egypt and the overwhelming defeat of the 
motion of censure in the British Parliament have made it 
less bitter. The United States would regard the replacement 
of Mr. Churchill as a catastrophe, and relief was all 
the greater because of the impression, which made some 
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headway, that this was a possibility. There has been, too, a 
determined campaign in many quarters to confine criticism 
of Britain to that which is constructive and friendly, and 
to emphasise the share of the responsibility which the 
United States must bear, through the quality of American 
tanks and the unreadiness of Pearl Harbour. But while the 
victory in the House was applauded, there was a feeling 
that it left many questions unanswered. A certain amount of 
doubt persists whether Mr. Churchill should not give up 
day-to-day supervision of the war; the facts about the 
equipment of the Eighth Army have underlined the need 
for better leadership. The Baltimore Sun, after praising the 
vote in the Commons, commented that Mr. Churchill’s 
future, and perhaps that of the United Nations, depended 
on his ability to get better brains into the British Army. 
While other commentators were less blunt, there is a 
very strong feeling that there is something wrong with 
the direction of the war, and the pressure for a United 
Nations High Command is growing. There is speculation 
this week about whether a preliminary step, the creation 
of an American United Command, is about to be taken. It 
was reported that President Roosevelt was considering the 
appointment of a supreme commander for the US Forces, 
and it was thought that the post might go to Admiral 
Leahy, who, it is announced, will not return to Vichy. Nor 
has the pressure for a second front in Europe diminished, 
although out-and-out advocacy of British scale in Europe 
is now confined in the main to the less responsible sections 
of the press and the public. It is these papers which are 
also conducting a campaign to bring MacArthur back from 
Australia, either to lead the second front, or to assume 
command of the United Nations—and which are most out- 
spoken about the need of American generals for American 
troops. 


* * * 


Campaign in New York 


The selection of their candidate for Governce of New 
York is one of the most critical decisions to be made this 
year by the Republicans. The governorship is regarded as 
one of the stepping-stones to the Presidency, and the Re- 
ae are p nee ahead to 1944. More important still, 
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it will be another test of strength between the Republican 
Old Guard and the progressive Willkie wing. The most 
likely candidate of the conservative Republicans is Thomas 
Dewey, the Attorney General of New York City, who was 
soundly defeated in the 1 140 elections for Governor. Even 
from their point of view, Dewey is far from an ideal candi- 
date. He is omnes as a political opportunist, inexperi- 
enced, disliked by labour, and only a reluctant convert to 


‘the idea of international collaboration ; and it is doubtful 


whether he could swing New York State, where labour 
holds the balance of power, and belief in intervention has 
always been strong. It is even reported that the Democrats 
have been quietly trying to encourage Dewey’s candidacy. 
The only solid hope of the Republicans in New York would 
be to nominate a man who could attract Democratic and 
Labour votes ; and the only answer appears to be Willkie, 
who in the 1940 elections for President won nearly as many 
votes in New York as President Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie’s 
disclaimer of any aspirations to office is not taken too 
seriously, and it is thought that he could not refuse to run 
if any strong movement to draft him was organised. Only 
this week it is reported that the former Governor of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Murphy, has left the Republican party, 
with harsh words about its “synthetic and stumbling 
leadership in these desperate times,” and its record of 
“‘ petty partisanship, mediocre talents, personal and political 
aggrandisement at the sacrifice of principle.” If the Old 
Guard triumphs in New York, the drift of able men out of 
the party will probably be accelerated. 


* * * 


Control of War Production 


The announcement by Mr Donald Nelson of a “ re- 
alignment” of the organisation of the War Production 
Board comes after the conclusion of two investigations into 
the Board, that of the Truman Committee and that of Dr 
Luther Gulick, both undertaken at the request of Mr 
Nelson. Mr Nelson has appointed two vice-chairmen, both 


_ engineers, one to act as his deputy and the other to be 


responsible for “the determination of the programme ” ; 
and a new director of operations will put “ programmes 
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and policies into operation. Tendency to return the direc- 
tion of war production to the Services has been noted for 
some time. Increasing numbers of civilian advisers 
have been appointed to the Services by Mr Nelson 
to supervise these functions, creating a very close 
interweaving of WPB and Service personnel which 
should help to assure that integration of strategy 
with production which Mr Nelson has promised, One 
recent conspicuous example was the appointment of four 
civilian advisers to Army Ordnance. The War Produc- 
tion Board will be free to concentrate on broad policies, and 
to give more constant attention to the urgent questions of 
the distribution of raw materials in short supply, machine 
tools, and new construction. It will continue, however, to 
be finally responsible for war production, and Mr Nelson 
has denied that any division of authority is contem- 
plated. The Truman report and the Gulick recommenda- 
tions were the product of the charges against the WPB made 
by Robert Guthrie when he resigned from the board (re- 
ferred to in The Economist of March 21, 1942, p. 393). To a 
large extent the Truman Committee has accepted the 
Guthrie criticisms: that the WPB was too slow in convert- 
ing industry to war production ; that those responsible for 
conversion resisted it, while paradoxically those responsible 
for civilian supplies, such.as Mr Henderson, were the most 
enthusiastic advocates of curtailment. The Committee com- 
mended Mr Nelson personally, but concluded that in 
general the WPB had been content with mere curtailment of 
civilian supplies, and had failed to press the conversion of 
facilities ; that this was the fault of dollar-a-year industry 
representatives who were “unable to divorce themselves 
from their subconscious gravitation to their own industries ”; 
and that control over conversion and the distribution of 
contracts should be granted to the recently created Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Mr Nelson is known to be firmly 
convinced of the need for experienced industrialists in the 
direction of war production, and it is reported in the Ameri- 
can magazine, Time, that he felt the report so unfair that 
he asked for a postponement of publication, which was 
not granted. Dr. Gulick’s commission to recommend re- 
forms in the WPB organisation suggested, however, that 
there was some substance in the Guthrie complaints. Dr 
Gulick recommended a clarification of authority within 
the Board, the lack of which constituted one of Mr 
Guthrie’s main grievances. The new appointments at the 
top of the WPB are clearly intended to meet this point, 
and they are also evidence of Mr Nelson’s willingness to 
follow up constructive criticism. There is no evidence, as 
yet, though, that the changes in the control of war produc- 
tion involve a recognition of the principle that controllers 
should not supervise their own industries. 


* * * 


The Silver Lining 


There is an Alice-in-Wonderland quality about the 
silver situation. Supplies are so short now in relation to 
demand that they are being unofficially rationed in New 
York, yet the Treasury, under existing legislation, must 
continue to buy domestic silver, and only foreign supplies 
reach the market. Silver is price-fixed at 35% cents an ounce, 
but the Treasury is paying 71.11 cents an ounce. This 
increasing demand for silver for war purposes has led the 
War Production Board to request the Treasury to release 
40,000 tons of silver for the construction of bus-bars, used 


to conduct electricity in the processing of aluminium, In. 


January, Secretary Morgenthau. made a plea for the 
elimination of silver legislation from the statute books, 
particularly those provisions which required the Govern- 
ment to purchase domestically mined silver at such an out- 
rageous price ; but hopes that the Government would defeat 
the powerful silver lobby by a frontal attack have proved 
premature. The legislation remains untouched, and, in addi- 
tion, the silver bloc has been conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign against the restrictions on mining equipment im- 
posed by the War Production Board. The policy of the 
Board was to give preference in equipment to mines pro- 
ducing the largest quantities of strategic metals such as 
copper, zinc, and lead ; and, in March, it issued an order 
refusing priority ratings for mines whose gold or silver out- 
put was 30 per cent or more of their output. Pressure by 
the lobby compelled the WPB to grant a blanket priority to 
gold and silver miners; but apparently the WPB has yet 
to assign the serial number which would make purchases of 
equipment possible in practice. The continued employment 
of labour and equipment in silver mining, when the 
Treasury holds an enormous stock of silver which could 
be used for war purposes, as a substitute for tin and copper, 
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is illogical and indefensible; but Mr Morgenthau has 
advised the WPB that legislation is necessary before the 
monetary silver may be released. If the Board persists, 
it may be the silver lobby’s last battle; but it must be 
remembered that this is an election year, and western Con- 
gressmen will do their best, or worst, for their constituents. 


x x * 


Mineral Production 


In order to meet the demands of the Defence Depart- 
ments for a general guide to mineral supplies, the Bureau 
of Mines this year has compiled its annual estimates of 
production with greater speed than usual. The results are 
impressive. At $6,600 millions, the value of America’s min- 
erals output exceeded that of the preceding year by 18 per 
cent. It was roughly twice as high as in 1934, and has in the 
past only once been surpassed, namely, in 1920, when prices 
reached the peak of the post-war boom and far exceeded 
the average price level of 1941. The 18 per cent increase on 
the year is partly the result of higher prices, although some 
important mineral prices—and in particular those for the 
two light metals, aluminium and magnesium—have been 
reduced., At the same time, the volume of production has 
been materially raised and such important products as 
aluminium, gnesium, zinc, iron-ore, crude oil, petrol, 
including aviation spirit, and coke were produced last year 
in larger quantities than ever before. Among the various 
groups of minerals, that of mineral fuels, comprising oil, 
coal and coke, continued to account for more than half 
the country’s total mineral output. At $3,630 millions, the 
estimated value of this group showed an advance of 18 per 
cent on the year and was the highest since 1920. The output 
of crude’ oil, at 1,404,000,000 barrels, and of coke, at 
64,678,800 short tons, established records. Production of 
bituminous coal, at 502,860,000 short tons, was II per cent 
up on the year but remained below the 1929 record, while 
production of Pennsylvania anthracite, following its steady 
decline since the last war, reversed its trend in 1941 by 
rising 6 per cent on the year to $4,351,000 short tons. The 
value of production of metallic minerals in 1941, at 
$1,970 millions, was 17 per cent higher than in 1940 and has 
previously been exceeded only in 1917 and 1918, when 
prices were far higher than last year. In this group new 
records of iron ore shipments (92,684,000-tons or 23 per cent 
more than in 1940), light metal supplies (with increases on 
1940 ranging between 50 and 107 per cent) and zinc supplies 
(an increase of 12 per cent) were outstanding. The great 
majority of other metals also showed advances both in 
quantity and value ; only the output of gold and silver fell 
slightly. The value of the output of the group of non- 
metallic minerals, excluding fuels, advanced by 21 per cent 
to exactly $1,000 millions, and was the highest for a decade. 
Building materials such as cement, stone, sand and gravel, 
as well as lime, gypsum, clay products, salt and sulphur, 
recorded marked advances. At the same time, a number of 
minerals normally almost entirely secured from foreign 
sources, like asbestos, graphite, kyanite and mica, were 
produced in sizeable quantities from domestic sources. 


» Shorter Notes 


The Navy has made an appeal to fishermen and yachts- 
men for 1,000 smali boats to be used to report movements 
of submarines and to rescue survivors of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Over a thousand of such craft are already in 
service with the Navy. According to Admiral Vickery, of 
the Maritime Commissions, sinkings are still greater than 
launchings of new merchant ships. 

* 


Congress has passed a Bill authorising the Federal 
Reserve System’s Board of Governors to relax the reserve 
requirements of member banks. Reserves in New York had 
fallen so low that the success of future Treasury issues 
was felt to be endangered. 

* 


Congress has reached a compromise on the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture. Legislation has been 
passed providing funds for activities on which the House 
and Senate are agreed ; for the activities on which the two 
Houses are not agreed the Department can spend money 
during July and August at the rate of the 1942 appropria- 
tion. Congress has been holding up the appropriation in 
order to force the enactment of a provision forbidding the 
sale of stocks of grain at below parity prices. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





~The Quebec Minority 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


; June 16th 

T= continuing problem of unity in a federal system calls 

constantly for vigilance and for ability in composing 
economic and social differences among outlying sectors. To 
have that problem accentuated by a sharp, deeply-:ooted 
racial difference is Canada’s distinction. No understanding of 
the historic conscription debate that has taken place in the 
Canadian Parliament this summer is possible without keep- 
ing both these aspects in mind. The solution must be recon- 
ciliation, for French Canada will never, in the foreseeable 
future, be assimilated. 

There is no precise parallel to be found for the problem 
of Quebec in a study of other economic strains that have 
beset the Canadian Confederation—for example, in the 
traditional objections taken in the Atlantic maritime pro- 
vinces to policies dominated by “ Upper Canada.” Nor is 
there guidance in the historic campaign for economic equity 
by the western provinces, which finds kinship in many of 
its basic causes with the secession sentiment of West Aus- 
tralia a few years ago, or in the rising populism of the 
western states of America in an earlier era. 

Nor can one uncover here the precise pattern of federal 
disruption that developed in the American Union in a 
generation of growing irritation between the South and 
the rising industrial economy of the North that presaged 
the War of the States. There has been extremist talk in 
Canada, these recent weeks, that the conflict between Quebec 
and Ontario, if pressed too far, must lead in time to civil 
war. But this would certainly not happen under the shadow 
of world war. The position of the French-speaking 
minority, representing nearly 30 per cent of the population, 
creates the paramount problem of Canadian statesmanship, 
and the events of this summer are another reminder of 
that fact. Its origins lie far back in the British occupation 
of Canada in 1763. It is not merely a matter of economic 
conflict. It is the greater problem of maintaining harmony 
where a cohesive and alates minority possesses racial 
and religious distinctions. 


The Two Views 


A classic statement of Quebec’s opposition to conscrip- 
tion, and the related issues, came from P. J. Arthur Cardin, 
a former Minister of Transport and Public Works. He 
was a descendant of the founders of Canada, he said, of 
those who first discovered and established Canada as a 
civilised, Christian country. He was proud of his race. He 
had to reason in his mind why he had to support the 
British flag, and spend his energies on the defence of 
British rule. Canadians of British stock, on the other hand, 
acted from the impulse of the heart when England was 
concerned. Their hearts became inflamed at the mention of 
the British Empire. . 

Actually, the majority of English-speaking Canadians in 
1942 possess few of the characteristics attributed to them 
by Quebeckers of the Cardin school. The main points clew- 
ing up the Quebec nationalist position are pride of race 
and claim to indigenous Canadianism, opposition to British 
imperialism of which conscription has become the estab- 
lished symbol, and a conviction that French-speaking Cana- 
dians occupy a position of economic inferiority within the 
Confederation. “ There is no great wealth,” said Mr Cardin, 
“to be conscripted from the hands of French Canadians, 
because they have no great share in the economic develop- 
ment of Canada. We have lived alone in our corner, in our 
little part of Canada. We have always been told that we 
would not be forced to go and fight outside the limits of 
Canada.” 

That, then, is the basis of the conflict between Quebec, 
dominated by the Catholic Church, with its society based 





upon its own educational standards, and the English-speak- 


ing provinces. It has become more marked under war con- 
ditions. This is a war of science and mechanisation. The 
educational background of the Quebecker is an initial dis- 
ability to his complete absorption into the modern army of 
the kind Canada has created. There are disabilities of longer 
standing, imposed by the English-speaking traditions of 
Canadian army administration. Only within the past year 
has a serious attempt been made to organise French-speak- 
ing units larger than a battalion, and only a few months 
ago was the army manual issued in French for the first 
time, 

The economic inferiority of the French Canadian, an 
obsession not only in Quebec, but in certain other parts of 
Canada, has less foundation. The Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion examined the position of all the provinces, and failed 
to find evidence to support the theory of Quebec inferiority. 
It discovered, in fact, that Quebec consists of a number of 
regional economies of unique diversity, from the metropolis 
of Montreal and its rich tributary area to several sub-mar- 
ginal areas on the lower St. Lawrence, and on the northern 
frontiers. Even to-day, there are settlements of central 
Europeans on land that French Canadians gave up as too 
barren. The economic position of destitute areas of the 
ee is worse than many of the poor, rocky farms of 

uebec. 


The Imperialist Minority 


What passes for British imperialism in popular politics 
in Canada arouses aversion not only among Quebeckers. 
In a Dominion that has led in developing the concept of 
Commonwealth, Mr Cardin would find difficulty in locating 
a majority of English-speaking persons whose hearts inflame 
at the mention of England or the British Empire. The 
English-speaking provinces, moreover, are more mixed in 
racial origins and outlook than the Quebec minority. There 
is an imperialist minority. It is usually identified with 
Ontario and Toronto, because it usually finds expression in 
a section of the Toronto press. But it is a dwindling 
minority of colonialism. It is true that this minority, like 
the Quebec minority, but for different reasons, views the 
issue of conscription with special sentimentality. 

Within the confines of this conflict, Canadians find a 
set of extreme and irreconcilable views that feed upon 
animosity. The voice of the majority of Canadians is prob- 
ably closer than either extreme to the view expressed by 
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Brooke Claxton, M.P. for a Montreal division. He said: 
“Both groups of extremists are basically colonial-minded ; 
both of them charge each other with disloyalty ; the clash- 
ing knives of their bitterness sharpen each other ; both aré 
wrong ; both threaten national unity, and interfere with the 
war effort ; both undermine Canada’s faith in herself, and 
prevent her from taking the full responsibilities of nation- 
hood.” 


Social Policy in Poland 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue chief aim of Germany’s social policy in occupied 
Poland is, according to the Nazi press, to differentiate 
between Germans, Poles and Jews, and to separate these 
main sections of the population from one another. For 
instance, the best available living quarters in Polish towns 
are usually reserved for the Germans, and various municipal 
councils have issued special orders forbidding non-German 
people to enter their towns, in view of the lack of accom- 
modation ; the worst slum quarters, on the other hand, 
are reserved for the Jews. The food rations of Polish 
people are only about half of the German rations, and the 
Poles are not allowed to buy any clothes except necessary 
working clothes ; the Jewish clothes ration is stil lower. 
Polish workers in the Reich receive only 85 per cent of 
the ordinary wages and they do not receive many of the 
benefits of the German social services; they must in 
practice pay higher taxes, since no dependants’ allowances 
are granted. In the Polish General Government, a new 
regulation for agricultural wage rates is now in prepara- 
tion “which will make it possible for the German agri- 


cultural worker to attain a standard of living distinctly © 


different from that of the Polish labourer.” The necessity 
of higher wages for the German workers in Poland is some- 
times justified by the argument that they have, at the same 
time, io act as “ political soldiers in enemy territory.” 

It was originally planned to employ a large proportion of 
the Polish population on German territory, and over a 
million persons were actually transferred from Poland to 
German farms and factories during the first year or so 
after the German invasion. However, these transfers were 
apparently on a smaller scale during the last few months, 
and the total number of Polish workers in the Reich was 
roughly 1,100,000 in April this year, according to the 
German wireless. Dr. Meinhold, of the Institute for 
“German Labour in the East,” has recently pointed out 
that, in theory, several million Poles might be made available 
for work in Germany, but,this “ would be dangerous from 
the racial point of view.” There is indeed much evidence 
that a large proportion of the German population have 
refused to treat Polish workers with enmity, and no com- 
plete segregation can be attained if large numbers of Poles 
are sent to Germany. 

Much to their own dislike, the Nazis had, therefore, to 
employ increasing numbers of Poles in Poland itself. The 
number of Poles at present engaged on industrial work in 
the General Government seems to be only slightly smaller 
than it was in the whole of the Polish Republic before 
the invasion. A certain number of the Polish workers have 
been employed in semi-military labour companies for some 
time past. In April, 1941, the “ Building Service,” a Polish 
variety of the German Labour Service, was made compul- 
sory for all youths of 21 and 22 years of age ; they have 
so far been chiefly occupied in road building, irrigation 
work and so on. A similar labour service has now been 
made compulsory for the whole male population except 
Jews and gypsies, and it is very likely that increasing 
numbers of Poles will actually be called up and used for 
every kind of work in the near future. The spirit of the 
labour regimentation in the General Government can easily 
be grasped from the educational efforts of the Labour 
Front camps in Poland, where Poles are trained in eight- 
week courses to become semi-skilled bricklayers and 
carpenters. The instruction in these 29 camps is purely 
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military in character ; building processes have been divided, 
for the purpose, into a number of simple operations ; 
each of them, for instance, the throwing of bricks or 
the swinging of trowels, is done by the trainees on 
military orders. The orders are partly given in German, 
and the instructions are often interrupted by tool parades, 
clothing parades and so on. 

The manpower of the numerous Polish Jews is, of 
course, also used by the Nazis, the more so since many of 
them are skilled artisans. They mostly work within their 
ghettos on behalf of German firms; the Koelnische Zeitung 
recently wrote about these workers, in defiance of the 
whole “ racial” theory: “Their work is satisfactory. .. . 
The Jew proves himself to be a skilled manual labourer.” 
In Lublin, a number of Jews were even asked to work in 
German factories and offices, and they were given special 
living quarters, separated both from the ordinary ghetto 
and from the houses of the Aryan population. Further- 
more, last December, when the deportation of German 
Jews to Poland was at its height, a number of Polish Jews 
were forcibly sent to labour camps in Germany. Seldom 
has the folly of “racialism” revealed itself more clearly 
than in Nazi-controlled Poland. 


Chilean Copper 


Developments 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
June 20th 


ACCORDING to the United States Bureau of Mines, Chile’s 
copper production in 1941 was the highest ever recorded. 
At 453,594 metric tons, the year’s output was 115,893 tons 
up on the year and exceeded the previous peak, in 1937, by 
almost exactly 40,000 tons. Actually, the new record figure 
does not reflect the full importance of last year’s advance. 
In January, 1941, Chile’s copper industry produced only 
29,603 tons of the metal, an annual rate of 355,236 tons, 
while, in December last, output had advanced to 43,364 tons, 
or 520,368 tons yearly. Early this year the rise continued. 

The rapidly rising trend of Chile’s copper production 
deserves attention for more than one reason. Last year, 
roughly 90 per cent of Chile’s copper supplies were absorbed 
by the United States, and since February, 1942, the whole 
of the country’s copper surplus is at the disposal of the 
United States Government under an agreement concluded 
between the Government-owned United States Metals 
Reserve Company and the Chilean authorities. The 
country’s rising copper production is not only of value to 
the Allied armament industries during the war ; it will also 
influence world markets after the war. Moreover, since 
the decline of Chile’s nitrate industry, copper has become 
the backbone of Chile’s national economy. ‘Last year, copper 
accounted for three-fifths of Chile’s total exports by value, 
and the proportion is increasing. Finally, the prosperity of 
Chile’s copper industry is of importance to the holders of 
Chilean bonds. Under the country’s current external debt 
scheme, the Chilean Government’s tax receipts from the 
copper industry are transferred to the Chilean Autonomous 
Amortisation Institute and earmarked for the service of the 
foreign debt. Last year, these copper payments amounted 
to 70 per cent of all funds available for the foreign debt 


service. After the record production in 1941, the proportion 


should be still higher this year. 

Chile’s copper industry is not young. Even before the 
discovery of the American continent, the Incas mined copper 
in Chile. When the foundation of a world copper market 
was laid about a century ago, Chile, which then sent the 
bulk of its ore to Swansea for treatment, was the world’s 
largest copper producer. It retained this position until 1882, 
when the United States took the lead. At the outbreak of 
the last war, Chile produced 43,000 tons of copper per 
annum and occupied fourth place among the copper pro- 
ducers. During 1914-18, however, the huge British and 
United States demand had a big effect on the Chilean 
copper position. In 1915, the Chuquicamata mine in Anto- 
fagasta entered production in order to meet the high inter- 
national demand, and since that time Chile has been second 
among the world’s copper producing areas. By the end of 
the last war, its output had exceeded 100,000 metric tons 
per annum. By 1926, it had passed the 200,000 tons mark. 
Three years later production exceeded for the first time 
300,000 tons, and in 1937 it passed 400,000 tons. This year 
it will almost certainly jump to over 500,000 tons. 
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Technical Advantages 


Altogether, the copper content of all known Chilean 
copper deposits amounts to no fewer than 35,500,000 metric 
tons, or about one-third of the known reserves of the entire 
world. Apart from the size of the ore reserve, Chile’s copper 
ore is easily mined and refined. Chuquicamata copper, for 
instance, is mined by open-cast method, and the ore con- 
tains hardly any admixtures which require special refining 
methods. In fact, the great bulk of Chile’s copper ore is 
refined within the country, and most of the Chilean copper 
smelters produce substantial quantities of precious metals, 
especially gold and silver as by-products. These advantages 
outweigh the chief drawbacks of Chile’s copper mines, 
which is their geographical situation high up in the Andes ; 
this required expensive railway construction in the early 
development stages of the industry. 

Chile’s copper production is dominated by United States 
capital. The Chuquicamata deposit is exploited by the 
Chilean Exploration Company, which like the Andes 
Copper Mining Company exploiting the Potrerillos 
deposit, is a subsidiary of the United States Anaconda 
group. The El Teniente deposit is worked by the Braden 
Copper Company, a subsidiary of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company. In 1941, these three groups pro- 
duced between them no less than 97 per cent of Chile’s 
total copper. 

The favourable working conditions of the Chilean copper 
industry, together with the supplies of United States capital 
on the one hand and the unlimited United States demand 
on the other, will almost certainly assure a rapidly rising 
output from Chilean copper mines for the remainder of the 
war. 


Shorter Notice 


‘¢sA German Protectorate.’’ By Shiela Grant Duff. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


IN any study of the “New Order,” Czechoslovakia must 
occupy a prominent place. It has had a longer experience 
of Nazi rule than any other non-German state. This book 
is an important contribution to such a study, and Miss 
Grant Duff is especially well qualified to write it- Any 
account of Czechoslovakia written in England to-day must 
be incomplete. But'as far as the material available (chiefly 
the German and Czech Press and broadcasts) permits, Miss 
Grant Duff has given a full and careful picture of what 
Nazi rule means for a non-German people. The constitution 
of the Protectorate is theoretically a diarchy, the hierarchy 
under the Reich Protector being parallel to the so-called 
autonomous government of Dr. Hacha. But it is in the 
nature of all diarchies to be shams. The Germans rule the 
Protectorate, and the Czech Cabinet, civil service and 
police are merely agents of the German will. From Miss 
Grant Duff’s analysis two things emerge. The first is the 
deplorable damage done to the Czechoslovak state and the 
Czech people. The Germans have overthrown most of the 
achievements, political, economic, social and cultural, of 
Masaryk and his collaborators. Secondly, this book makes 
it clear that the work of rebuilding of the Czechoslovak 
state will not be easy. Hundreds of theusands of Czechs 
have been driven into exile or deported as serfs ; for three 
years, no Czechs have been trained as doctors, lawyers, 
schoolmasters or university teachers ; thinking and dis- 
cussion have been repressed, and the press has been per- 
verted and enslaved. The history of the Protectorate has 
yet to be written ; Miss Grant Duff’s book is a valuable 
first volume of that history. 


Book Received 


Provincial Brokers Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1942. (Hull) 
Parliament Chambers. 171 pages. Gratis to members. 
Fapan’s Industrial Strength. By K. Mitchell. (London) Allen 
and Unwin. 94 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
Miller’s Excess Profits Tax, 1941 Supplement. By W. Milller. 
(London) Eyre and Spottiswoode. 183 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Structural Basis of Indian Economy. By H. Venkata- 
subbiah. (London) Allen and Unwin. 156 pages. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Labour Conditions in War Contracts. International Labour 
ffice. Studies and Reports. Series D (Wages and Hours 
‘ of Work). No. 23. (London) P. S. King and Staples, Ltd. 

59 pages. Is. net. 
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Canteens for qa ED war workers 


EFFICIENT 
OPERATION 
REQUIRES EXPERT 
PLANNING 


By the creation of the National Society of 
Caterers to Industry, an extensive pool of technical 
knowledge has been made available to those 
managements of vital war industries who may have 
found that the provision of canteen facilities has 
produced problems which cannot be resolved with 
the resources normally available to them. 

The Society’s members, as will be seen, are 
firms of high standing, each with a long specialist 
experience in planning, equipping and operating 
works canteens—an experience which grows daily 
with the rapidly increasing calls upon their services. 


AGARS (1936) LIMITED, Manchester. 


THE BAR & CANTEEN SUPPLY CO. LTD., Glasgow and 
Manchester. 


BARKERS (CONTRACTORS) LIMITED, London and Provinces. 
BENNETTS (SOUTHAMPTON) LIMITED, Southampton. 
BUTLINS LIMITED, London and Provinces. 

THE BINDON MOORE COMPANY, London. 


CANTEEN CATERERS LIMITED, London, Sunderland and 
Glasgow. 


CARDER CANTEENS, Bristol, Coventry, Launceston, Scotland, 
etc. 


CATERING CONTRACTORS LIMITED, London and Provinces. 
D. ELLIS & COMPANY LIMITED, London and Provinces. 
FACTORY CANTEENS LIMITED, Croydon. 


JOHN GARDNER (LONDON) LIMITED, Londoa and 
Provinces. 


K. & A. HALL (CATERERS) LIMITED, London and Provinces. 
INDUSTRIAL CANTEEN SERVICES, Leeds. 
INDUSTRIAL CATERING LIMITED, London. 


NORTHERN CATERERS’ LIMITED, Huddersfield and 
Northern Counties. 


STAFF CATERERS LIMITED, London and Manchester. 
STEWART & WIGHT LIMITED, London. 


ULSTER MENU COMPANY LIMITED, Belfast and Northern 
Ireland. 








Consultation .with members of the Society 
provides that expert guidance at all stages 
without which the efficient operation of the 
canteen must be impaired. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF CATERERS TO INDUSTRY 


83 PALL MALL LONDON S.W.1 























































Vagrant Money 


At the end of March, 1942, Germany’s total debt stood 
at Rm 142,030 millions. The average monthly increase has 
been Rm 4,500 millions, suggesting that, at the end 
of May, the total exceeded Rm 150,000 millions, which was 
the total reached at the end of the last war. When the 

t-war inflation had run its course, this tremendous State 
debt had been wiped out; numerous small investors and 
owners of real estate simultaneously lost their investments 
or property ; small savings disappeared ; during the infla- 
tionary period itself, real wages were appallingly low. It is 
not surprising that the German people dread nothing more 
than another inflation. The slightest sign of an upward 
rush in prices jogs their unhappiest memories. 

Actually, conditions in 1942 are quite different. The 
comprehensive system of controi makes inflation of the kind 
experienced between 1918 and 1923 impossible as long 
as the control measures remain effective. The wage stop 
has prevented any spectacular increase in wages. Severe 
rationing has not led to a dangerous excess of purchasing 
power among the great bulk of the working class. The wages 
tax is 150 per cent of the pre-war rate. Working class 
savings have probably remained at the pre-war level. The 
system of iron savings introduced last autumn, which was 
in effect a reduction in taxes, shows that there was no 
appreciable margin of wages left for savings. There has been 
a large increase in small savings, but this comes mainly 
from small shopkeepers and small businessmen, who have 
either sold out their stocks or been concentrated. 


The monetary scene in Germany is ruled by the rise in 
purchasing power derived from the wartime liquidity of 
agriculture and industry. This is the explanation of the 
heavy demand for shares. Shares were the only “free” 
commodity in Germany apart from real estate. The public 
looks upon them as Sachwerte (real value) and were natu- 
rally eager to invest the wartime surplus derived from 
greater earnings and idle reserves. The majority of shares 
in Germany are held by big concerns and companies ; de- 
mand, therefore, exceeded supply ; and, after many threats, 
shares acquired after September, 1939, had to be registered, 
At the beginning of June, 1942, a general call up of these 
shares was made possible by a special decree. Holders of 
registered shares may not sell them without having offered 
them to the Reichsbank. If shares exceeding Rm 100,000 
in market value are called up, they will be exchanged for 
Treasury bonds, which will be blocked for the duration: 
The Reichsbank will use the called-up shares to increase the 
supply on the bourse, if necessary. 


Actually, dealings on German bourses have come almost 
to a standstill since the introduction of registration. Vagrant 
purchasing power is, therefore, seeking investment in house 
property and other Sachwerte, such as paintings, jewellery, 
objets d’art and stamp collections. The demand for Sach- 
werte is not necessarily due to distrust in the Reichsmark. 
The tremendous demand for war production, since the 
attack on Russia, has put an end to the possibility of normal 
repairs and replacements in industry and agriculture. There 
has been another concentration of industry. Idle money 
capital was bound to increase at a faster rate than before. 
The suggestion of abolishing depreciation accounts has 
been rejected ; the proposal to close the bourses has not 
been accepted. Another remedy to curb the vagrant money 
is now being discussed. The Government, it is suggested, 
should no longer advance payments to private industry, but 
should leave the financing of public orders to the banks 
which are desperately trying to find an outlet for their 
erlormous deposits. 


Nobody in Germany believes that the country, if reduced 
to its former size after defeat, would be able to bear the 
present debt without crippling the entire economy. The 
present policy in its monetary aspect is possible only be- 
cause of complete control and because of the hope that the 
actual capital losses will be made good after the war by 
consolidating Germany’s conquests—a hope which is re- 
flected by the proposal in the press that the shares of 
companies in the conquered countries of Eastern Europe 
should be placed on the market. 
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Continental Oil.—Continentale Oel AG, Berlin, founded 
in the spring of last year, has published its first annual 
report, covering the period from March 27, 1941, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. This concern, in which the German Govern- 
ment holds an important interest, was founded for the 
centralisation of the European oil industry under German 
domination. The report contains no details. By acquiring 
capital interests in oil companies and refineries, a foothold 
was gained in foreign countries ; and former German pro- 
perty—that is to say, property that was in German hands 
before the last war—has been regained. This probably refers 
to the leading Roumanian companies Concordia-SA and 
Steaua Romana SA. For operating the Roumanian interests, 
a subsidiary, the Deutsch-Rumaenische Mineraloel GmbH, 
has been founded. 

The conquest of Russian territories extended the concern’s 
activities. The Ostland Oil Distribution Company was 
specially founded to develop the shale oil industry of 
Esthonia and to distribute oil and oil products in the 
occupied territories. Continentale Oel, which is mainly a 
controlling and holding organisation, showed during its 
first business year a loss amounting to Rm 1.43 millions. 


* 


Fuel Economy.—German industry, asked to economise. 


in the consumption of fuel, has found it necessary to offer 
a bonus to stokers. The bonus system has had good results ; 
and the labour trustees have been persuaded to permit this 
increase in wages. For the first 20 tons of coal saved, the 
stoker gets Rm 0.45 per ton; for every further 20 tons 
saved, the bonus is increased and reaches a maximum of 
Rm 2.5 per ton. 


* 


Building.—Minister Speer, who is also special commissar 
for the building industry, has reorganised the priority system 
for building. The new regulations are mainly concerned 
with stopping work on all buildings not needed for fortifi- 
cations. Material and labour released will be used on the 
most urgent works. At the same time, building contractors 
who continue non-essential works will be heavily penalised. 
Building contractors, Government officials and even fore- 
men have been warned once again to check all work under 
construction in order to release as much material and labour 
as possible. 

* 


Concentration in Sweets.—A special decree regulates 
the production and distribution of sweets. The volume of 
production has been drastically reduced. A considerable 
number of wholesalers and retailers will be closed down. 
No deliveries may be made to restaurants and canteens, 
grocers, tobacconists or wine shops. 


* 


Clothing.—Last year, clothing retailers experienced a 
shortage of material, and the Clothing Board ordered a com- 
pulsory reduction of the stocks held by the textile industry 
and by wholesalers. This action is said to have been very 
successful in securing the restocking of retailers, and will 
be repeated this year. By the end of this year, textile 
factories must have reduced their stocks by 184 per cent. 
In addition, 6 per cent of the output during the third 
quarter of 1942 must be kept ready for special delivery. 
This is explained by the necessity of reorganising the 
system of distribution after a great number of textile fac- 
tories have been closed down under the new concentration. 

The variety of material for clothing has been considerably 
reduced and special regulations will be issued to the 
clothing industry for the most suitable methods of using 
the new material in the manufacture of clothing. The fourth 
clothing card is due in January, 1943. It is stated that the 
card is in preparation. Meanwhile, points 1 to 20 of the 
third clothing card have been declared valid from Novem- 
ber 1, 1942. Validity of the second clothing card has been 
extended until August 31, 1943. The third clothing card is 
thus still mainly a reserve card, whose different coupons 
will become valid according to the supply situation, which 
is obviously strained. 
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Luxemburg.—The Government has taken over the 
entire assets of the Luxemburg railways. Shares of the 
Wilhelm Luxemburg railway and the Prinz Heinrich 
company will be paid Rm. 82 for nominal Rm. 50. Prefer- 
ence shares will be paid Rm. 21.4 for nominal Rm. Io. 
German price regulations and price-law will come into force 


on June I, 1942. * 


German-Dutch Collaboration.—The Central Order De- 
partment in the Hague announced recently that the total 
value of the orders placed by German firms in Holland 
amounts to roughly Rm. 2,500 millions. 


Russia 
Electricity and Coal 


OnE of the major difficulties with which the evacuated 
Soviet industries have been confronted is the supply of 
electrical power. The third Five-Year Plan provided for a 
very great increase in the production of electricity ; the 
“target figure” for 1942 was 75 milliard kw. hours (against 
39.6 milliards in 1938). A large proportion of the new 
power plants were to be constructed in the eastern regions 
on Siberian rivers; 91 fuel power stations were planned 
in Western Siberia and Kazakhstan. Their geographical 
distribution was planned in a decentralised manner in 
accordance with the general tendency of construction in the 
last pre-war years. The achievements in switching over to 
electrical power supply in industry were, in fact, very 
substantial. Lenin’s famous equation, “ Socialism = Soviets 
plus electrification,” deeply impressed the young generation 
of Soviet technicians and industrial managers ; they took a 
justified pride in the development of electrification and 
measured the progress of the new economy by the numbers 
of kw. hours produced every year. 

But these plans could not provide for the abnormal con- 
tingency of such a massive evacuation of industries as took 
place in the second half of last year. And it was precisely 
in the Urals, one of the main reception areas for war- 
evacuated plants, where electrification lagged behind. Since 
the end of 1941, a feverish effort has been made in all the 
reception areas—in the Volga region, in the Urals, in 
Siberia and in Central Asia—to build new power stations 
and to use the old ones more intensively. The difficulties 
have been enormous—lack of building materials, short- 
ages of labour and of fuel. Figures for May and June have 
shown an increase in output by the old power stations ; but 
reports on the construction of new electrical plants complain 
of the unsatisfactory tempo of work. The Urals—now the 
main centre for iron, steel and metallurgical industries—still 
remain the weak spot ; and Pravda recently drew attention 
to the unsatisfactory state of repair work in the Urals power 
stations. 

Insufficient supplies of fuel have also been a difficulty. 
Many of the electrical power plants have to work on peat. 
The output of peat has come under the responsibility of 
the People’s Commissariat for Power Stations, and the press 
has recently addressed some sharp remonstrances to the 
Commissariat for its failure to supply the power stations 
with adequate quantities of peat. The power stations that 
work on coal also complain of irregularity in supply, and 
Pravda has repeatedly appealed to railwaymen not to hold 
up coal transports destined for electrical plants. 

The coal position has also shown some instability. With 
the resumption of the fighting in the Donetz area, the coal 
output there must have been practically lost. The total 
output of the eastern regions was planned to reach about 
85 million tons in 1942. The results of 1941 varied from 
region to region. The Kusnetsk Basin fulfilled the plan, 
though with some difficulties; the Ural mines did not. 
The reports about the first half-year of 1942 give a somewhat 
confused picture. The “over all” results are more or less 
optimistic. It is said that production in June exceeded the 
figures for May very substantially. But more detailed reports 
are less reassuring. The Karaganda Basin did not fulfil its 
plans during May and June. The loss will be seriously felt 
by the iron and steel industries in the Urals because 
Karaganda coal is of a high quality, and any falling off 
of Karaganda supplies makes the iron and steel works more 
dependent on the Urals brown coal. The Kusbass mines, 
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Household Utensils—A system of private rationing 
has been introduced by retailers in many German towns to 
prevent the “hoarding” of household utensils. German | 
retailers have been complaining for some time that any new 
stocks of kitchen and household utensils are sold out at 
once. Retailers in many towns are, therefore, marking 
clothing cards for each purchase. In some towns, special 
cards have been issued, which carry coupons for 14 groups 
of articles. In other towns, blank cards are in use, issued 
by the municipal administration on which the retailer marks 
each purchase. It seems that these experiments are officially 


encouraged, and they may be followed by a general system 
of rationing. 


at War 


on the other hand, have fulfilled their plans quantitatively ; 
but the quality of output has left much to be desired. The 
main difficulty there has been in the output of coking coal. ° 
For several months, a rather heated correspondence has 
been going on in the press between managers of the 
Kusnetsk mines and directors of the Magnitogorsk stee! 
and armament works. The latter have complained about 
the poor quality of the coking coal which prevented them 
from working according to plan. The managers of the 
Kusnetsk mines have replied that coal is being unduly 
wasted in the steel works. The press seems to put the blame 


at the doors of the coal producers rather than at those of 
the steel directors. 


x * * 


Murmansk Harbour.—The following figures illustrate 
the intensity of the work performed at Murmansk harbour 
during the first half of 1942. They also indicate the growing 
flow of Allied supplies to Russia. The average load handled 
per dockworker in January, 1942, was under 3 tons per 
working day. In February, it rose to more than 4 tons, in 
‘March to §.1 tons, in April to 5.2 tons. In May, there was 
a sudden leap to 9.3 tons, and in June this figure was even 
exceeded. There were dozens of air-raids over Murmansk 
during June ; but these have not seriously affected the un- 


loading of supplies or their transport to the interior of 
Russia. 


x 


Aviagrad.—Aviagrad, or the Town of Aircraft, is the 
name of a new industrial town built on a bare steppe. The 
town has specialised in aircraft production. It has sprung 
up during the months of industrial evacuation. It has blocks 
of three and four-floor houses, cinemas, clubs and libraries. 
The aircraft plants work at full stretch, and rows of planes 
leave the assembly shop at frequent intervals. Many similar 
factory towns have sprung up like mushrooms in the remote 
northern tundra during the first half of 1942. 


* 


Invalids’ Labour.—A decree of May 16, 1942, has put 
upon industrial managers the obligation to provide work 
and housing accommodation for wounded ex-servicemen. 
At the same time, special training courses have been 
organised for invalids unable to work in their former trades. 
They are now being trained for light jobs and office work. 
The general shortage of labour and the relatively big 
numbers of disabled ex-servicemen make it imperative to 
speed up rehabilitation and training to the utmost. Training 
courses have been organised directly in military hospitals 
so as to enable invalids to take up jobs immediately after 
convalescence. 
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A FTER protracted negotiations, interrupted by the out- 

break of war, but resumed in Washington in July 
last year, officials of Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States (the great exporting countries), and of Great 
Britain (the leading importer), concluded an agreement 
last April which came into operation on June 27th with the 
approval of the Governments concerned. The agreement 
falls into two parts. First, it provides for the creation of 
a relief pool of wheat and flour for distribution among 
“ war-stricken and other necessitous areas so soon as, in the 
view of the five countries, circumstances permit.” To begin 
with, the Governments of Canada and the United Kingdom 
are to contribute to the pool 25,000,000 bushels of 60 Ib. 
each and the United States 50,000,000 bushels; but the 
United Kingdom may contribute transport capacity in lieu 
of part or the whole of its share. If more is required, the 
five signatory countries are to contribute the additional 
quantities needed in agreed proportions. Secondly, and this 
has been the main object of the discussions, the agreement 
provides for a plan designed to smooth the disastrous 
fluctuations in wheat prices which have been the curse of 
exporting countries, and to expand the market for cheap 
wheat in importing countries. This plan, or draft convention, 
is to be submitted to a conference of the nations “ having 
a substantial interest in international trade in wheat which 
are willing to participate.” Pending the conclusions of this 
conference, which can hardly be convened before the end 
of the war, the five countries will bring into effect among 
themselves certain provisions of the scheme at a date to 
be announced within six months after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The importance of the plan is threefold. First, it repre- 
sents an attempt, sponsored by the Governments of the 
four principal exporting countries and of the chief import- 
ing country, to solve, for one important commodity, the 
problem of inordinate price fluctuations which has long 
harassed the producers of many primary products and made 
for world economic instability. Secondly, it may be used 
as a model in the preparation of schemes for other primary 
products—and may thus vitally influence Great Britain’s 
prosperity, which must continue to depend on the import of 
cheap foodstuffs and on the conversion of cheap imported 
raw materials into manufactured goods. Thirdlv, the scheme 
provides a test of the goodwill of five important countries 
in translating into practice the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Lend-Lease master agreements. The 
draft convention, therefore, deserves careful scrutiny. 
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The Principles 
The principles of the scheme are not new. They comprise 


national and international measures for the regulation of wheat 
production in both exporting and importing countries, for 
the orderly distribution of wheat and flour in domestic and 
international trade at such prices as are fair to consumers 
and provide a reasonable remuneration to producers and for 
the maintenance of world supplies which shall be at all 
times ample for the needs of consumers without being so 
excessive as to create a world burden of unwanted surpluses. 


Countries which have hitherto employed land uneconomi- 
cally for the high-cost production of wheat by erecting 


-barriers against the import of cheap foreign grain are 


exhorted to change over to the production of other more 
suitable foods rich in vitamins, proteins and minerals, The 
Governments of Argentina, Australia, Canada and the 
United States, in turn, are to adopt appropriate measures to 
ensure that the production of wheat in their territories 
does not exceed the quantity needed for domestic consump- 
tion and the basic export quotas and maximum reserve 
stocks for which the agreement provides—a principle which, 
according to the way in which’ it is quantitatively interpreted, 
plainly involves the danger of restriction and restraint of 
trade as much as it does the possibility of smoothing out 
fluctuations. If production in any one of the four exporting 
countries exceeds the “prescribed” quantity in any crop 
year, the Government of that country must take steps to 
ensure the disappearance of the excess before the end of 
the next crop year, subject to special provisions for excess 
production due to a yield above the average of the preced- 
ing twenty years. 


While provision is made for special contingencies, the four 
exporting countries are to ensure that stocks of old wheat 
at the end of the crop year are neither inadequate nor ex- 
cessive. The lower and upper limits have been fixed as 
follows: 35,000,000 and 130,000,000 bushels for Argentina, 
25,000,000 and 80,000,000 bushels for Australia, 
80,000,000 and 275,000,000 bushels for Canada, and 
150,000,000 bushels and 400,000,000 bushels for the United 
States. Surplus stocks may be held in case of an abnormally 
high yield. 


Exports are to be regulated by reference to periodical 
estimates of the total volume of international trade in wheat 
and flour, and each of the four exporting countries is to 
be given a quota. There are to be three kinds of quota ; 
basic, secondary, and supplementary. The total volume of 
trade done by Argentina, Australia, Canada and the United 
States is to be shared in the proportions of 25, 19, 40 and 16 
per cent respectively ; but the actual size of these countries’ 
basic quotas will be adjusted to allow for the exports of 
countries not adhering to the agreement and for the alloca- 
tion of basic quotas to other exporting countries which 
decide to participate in the scheme. If the combined exports 
of the four signatory exporting countries exceed 500,000,000 
bushels in any quota year, they are to be given secondary 
export quotas in proportion to permitted surplus stocks or, 
in the absence of surplus stocks, in proportion to their basic 
quotas. Any country which is unable to export its quota 
during a quota year is to re-allocate its unshipped quota as 
supplementary quotas to the other exporting countries, in 
proportion to surplus stocks or, in their absence, in propor- 
tion to their basic quotas. It may be necessary for the 
scheme, but it is ominous for the future of world commerce, 
and the interests of consumers that, in order to prevent 
non-participating countries from impairing the scheme by 
“abnormal” exports, the contracting governments are to 
“co-operate in taking . . . . such practical measures as may 
be necessary to attain this end.” The big stick, that is, will 
be used against price cutters and interlopers. Obviously no 
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such plan could be tolerable unless it was freely accepted 
by all exporters. 

Export prices are to be controlled by the fixing, in August 
of each year, of a basic minimum and a basic maximum 
price, c.i.f. United Kingdom ports. Provision is made for a 
periodical adjustment of these prices to allow for carrying 
charges. The prices are to , 


(a) return reasonably remunerative prices to producers in 
exporting countries ; (b) be fair to consumers in importing 
countries ; (c) be in reasonable relationship to prices of other 
commodities ; and (d) make appropriate allowance for exchange 
rates and transportation costs. 


The Governments of the four exporting countries are to 
ensure that wheat for export is at all times on sale at prices 
not in excess of the maximum prices. 

The scheme is to be administered by an International 
Wheat Council consisting of one or more delegates of each 
contracting Government. The Council is to meet in January 
and August and at such other times as it may determine, 
but it may take decisions, efter correspondence, without a 
meeting. An Executive Committee, to be set up by the 
Council, is to keep “ under review the working of the agree- 
ment” and to report to the Council. Its chairman, to be 
appointed by the Council, need not be a delegate of a con- 
tracting Government. 

Provisions are made for the accession of additional im- 
porting and exporting countries to the agreement, which is 
to remain in force for four years after the last day of the 
month, of July following the date upon which it comes into 
force. If it is shown to the satisfaction of the Council that 
any one of the four leading export countries has either 
exceeded its basic, secondary or supplementary export quotas 
or has sold wheat for export below the minimum price, the 
contracting Government of any exporting country may 
withdraw from the agreement within 90 days on 30 days’ 
written notice to the Council. In the event of the with- 
drawal of Argentina, Australia, Canada or the United 
States, the agreement will lapse, unless the Council decides 
to maintain it by three-fourths of its total votes. 


The Dangers 


The draft convention, as published in a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6371) issued last week, provides a basis for discus- 
sion rather than a final and acceptable scheme. The talks 
in Washington were no doubt handicapped by the small 
number of governments represented, comprising the four 
chief exporting countries, and only one importing country. 
The convention raises as many problems as it attempts to 
solve ; even as a bare statement of principles, it is open to 
serious criticism. 

The object of the scheme is unexceptionable. Some 
control over the supply and price of wheat is as essential 
to the removal of the disastrous instability of prices in ex- 
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porting countries as the removal of incentives to high-cost 
wheat production and the utilisation of such land for more 
suitable produce is to the rise in the standard of living in 
countries which have hitherto encouraged this uneco- 
nomic practice. Since there was only one_high- 
cost producer represented at the discussions and that one, 
Great Britain, the convention does no more than 
exhort in this matter of land use. But wheat ex- 
porters were well represented ; and one of the outstand- 
ing defects of the convention is the absence of a clear 
definition of the basis upon which minimum and maximum 
export prices are to be fixed. Under the convention 
the prices fixed are to “return reasonably remunerative 
prices to producers jn exporting countries.” If this meant 
‘“‘remunerative ” to all producers, whatever their costs, it 
would be a disastrous principle, and an attempt to hold 
world consumers to ransom. It would be interesting to 
know whether the delegates at Washington explored the 
possibility of creating a fund, financed by wheat producers, 
for the compensation of high-cost producers in exporting 
countries or whether they have, in fact, decided that prices 
must at all times be“ reasonably remunerative ” to marginal 
producers. The marginal producers cannot expect a guar- 
anteed income at the expense of consumers and regardless 
of efficiency ; low cost producers cannot expect to live in 
clover, by international agreement and guarantee, upon the 
difference between the price at which they could sell wheat 
remuneratively and the much higher price at which the 
highest-cost producers must sell to make both ends meet. 
The proper principle is plain enough. No control scheme 
must make the average price of wheat over a stretch of 
years, taking in a period of boom and a period of slump, any 
higher than it would have been in the absence of control. 
The purpose of control—the only legitimate purpose, that is 
—is to steady the price of wheat, not to raise it. It would 
be interesting, too, to know whether there is any provision 
for increasing the total export allocation before prices actu- 
ally reach their maximum level, or whether producers will 
be given a guaranteed and protected right to hang on and 
sell the biggest possible amounts at the highest price, safe 
from competition. Dangers of this kind call for the utmost 
vigilance. Is there any provision, for instance, for revising 
the proportions in which the basic export quotas have been 
allocated to the countries concerned, in order to make 
possible an ¢xpansion in the exports of countries with the 
lowest costs—or are consumers to be cut off entirely from 
the benefits of lower-cost prodyction ? 

These and many other aspects of the problem remain to 
be discussed. If the need for wheat control is accepted, the 
principle of regulation is likely to be extended to other 
primary products. But such a radical departure from pre- 
war practices can only be justified if the consumer is not 
likely to be sacrificed to the interests of producers. No 
argument from expediency can alter the fact that quantita-. 
tive restrictions can be the worst form of restraint of trade. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit Abundance Again 


Reabsorption of the additional credit created over the 
end of June is reflected in the principal movements in the 
Bank return. Bankers’ deposits have come down with a run 
by more than £25 millions to £146.5 millions as the chief 
counterpart of a contraction of £21.8 millions in the Bank- 
ing Department’s securities holdings and of 5.8 millions 
in the reserve. Even so, the credit base at the date of the 
return was still considerably larger than normal. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that credit has been abundant 
and the clearing banks eager buyers of bills, notwithstanding 
that TDR payments for the week exceed maturities by at 
least £20 millions, and that some of the maturing Trea- 
sury bills must have been taken off the market by last 
week’s special buying. The discount market has conse- 
quently experienced no difficulty in financing its substan- 
tial Treasury bill~quota of 40 per cent. In the light of the 
current reports as to the manner the “Holidays at Home ” 
campaign is being conducted in the provinces, the further 
sharp increase in the note circulation is hardly unexpected. 
The week’s net withdrawals of £5,834,000 compare with 
£4,665,000 in the corresponding week of 1941, while the 
note circulation at its latest record level of £807.4 millions, 
shows a rise on the year of £159 millions. 








Argentina Controls Axis Funds 


It is well known that Axis funds were transferred om 
a large scale from the United States to Latin America in 
anticipation of the US blocking order last year, and they 
no doubt accounted for a fair proportion of the influx of 
325 million pesos of capital into Argentina in 1941. Much 
satisfaction will therefore be felt at the Argentine decision, 
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in spite of Argentina’s continued neutrality, to place restric- 
tions on the use of foreign assets. The Axis countries are 
not specifically mentioned, but there can be no doubt that 
they will be principally affected by the decree, which must 
itself have arisen out of the inter-American conference in 
Washington on systems of financial and economic control. 
It has the effect of bringing Argentine regulations into line 
with those of the United States, and of blocking all opera- 
tions in American dollars wherever there is any suspicion 
of Axis interest. All imported Argentine and foreign 
securities must be declared to the Central Bank, whose 
authorisation is henceforth needed before they can be sold 
or re-exported. Imported US dollar notes must be deposited 
with the Central Bank until the necessary permit has: been 
obtained, and dollars may not be exported except through 
organisations authorised by the Government to control the 
currency exchanges with the United States. 


x , * * 


Decline in US Gold Stock 


Though the United States suspended publication of gold 
movements at the beginning of December, the stability 
of the monetary gold stock is evidence that the gold inflow 
remains a mere trickle, or may even have been reversed. 
At the end of June, the gold stock amounted to $22,735 mil- 
lions, an increase of no more than $115 millions on the 
year and an actual decline of $65 millions from the peak 
reached last October. In eight months, US production alone 
might have been expected, even in the absence of imports, 
to add some $150 millions to the gold stock. There has, 
however, been a continued increase in gold held under 
earmark for foreign account, which in the five months to 
March rose by as much as $374 millions to $2,429 millions. 
If earmarkings have continued at the same rate, this would 
suggest that gold imports continue at a level of some $50 
millions a month. If any substantial amounts have been 
released from earmark in the past three months, on the 
other hand, this would indicate an actual export of gold. 
During the past year, there has in any event been a slight 
increase in gold holdings outside the United States, Until 
April, 1941, imports into the United States were still 
running well in excess of current production. In the succeed- 
ing seven months, however, imports totalled cnly $296.1 
millions, against world production for the period of $758.6 
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millions. In 1940 and the first four months of 1941, by 
contrast, imports exceeded world production (outside the 
USSR) by no less than $3,680 millions. The chief apparent 
source of imports was Canada, with a total for 1940 and the 
first eleven months of 1941 of $3,014 millions, no doubt 
representing for the most part Great Britain’s gold losses. 
Imports from South Africa for this period totalled $477.4 
millions, compared with that country’s production of $953.5 


millions. . 
* * * 


Dutch Capital for Exploiting Russia 


The recent establishment of a finance company in 
Amsterdam, to provide Dutch capital for the exploitation of 
German-occupied Russia, was presented by the German 
Press as an indication of the willingness of Dutch people to 
co-operate in the creation of a European economic system 
under German control. There is, however, evidence to 
show that the participation of Dutch capital in the scheme 
is far from voluntary. On June 16th three Amsterdam 
firms, normally engaged in trade with the Dutch Colonies, 
were placed under the control of the Kommissarischer Ver- 
walter, At the same time, it was announced that these firms 
had “decided ” to employ their liquid resources, which in 
present circumstances cannot be used for trading with the 
colonies, for financing enterprise in Russia. Similar arrange- 
ments are likely to be made with regard to other Dutch 
colonial companies, and the total resources thus to be 
raised are estimated by the German Press at some 200 
million guilders. This effort to obtain the participation of 
Dutch capital in the exploitation of Russia is partly due to 
the German desire to entangle the European economy as 
much as possible, to lend colour to the arguments of Nazi 
and pro-Nazi sophistry that it will be impossible after the 
war to “unscramble the omelette.” Another object is to 
reduce the frozen Reichsmark balance of the Netherland 
Bank with the Reichsbank. In spite of the large 
sums in occupation costs levied on Holland, that 
balance tends to increase rapidly, owing to the grossly one- 
sided character of German-Dutch trade, and to the large 
German purchases of Dutch securities. Since it has proved 
impossible to induce Dutch investors to acquire German 
securities, Germany has now resorted to this new method of 
offsetting German purchases by enforcing an export of 
Dutch capital to German-controlled Russia. 


Investment 


Railway Stocks in Favour 


The immediate response of the market to the partial 
relaxation of tension on the Egyptian front has been a 
sudden recovery in prices and volume of business. Brokers 
still talk of a small turnover, but, as judged by the record 
of bargains marked, there is a distinct improvement. Accord- 
ing to this criterion, business on Monday was over I5 per 
cent greater than a fortnight before and more than 29} per 
cent up on the week, while the corresponding figures for 
Tuesday were 20} and 26 per cent, respectively. The ex- 
pansion on the fortnight was common to almost all sections 
—there are partial exceptions in the case of mines and 
shipping shares—but the really marked rise im prices and 
in activity was in home railway stocks. Both equities and 
prior charges were affected, perhaps for rather different 
reasons. The interim dividend declarations are announced 
for the last week of the month, and, in part, the rise marks 
the usual pre-dividend gamble, which seems to be even 
less justified on this occasion than usual, since the most 
that can be hoped for is the payment, at due date, of 
certain junior preference dividends postponed for various 
reasons in recent years. This can, however, scarcely explain 
rises of considerable amount in debentures and senior 
preference stocks, and here the explanation appears to lie 
merely in a recovery from recent weakness. One of the 
features of the setback on the Libyan disappointment was 
the sudden reversal of the tendency for industrial debentures 
and preferences to catch up on first line fixed interest stocks, 
a movement which finds some reflection in the index figures 
discussed below. This was read at the time to indicate that 
the earlier improvement, itself a result of plentiful money 
resulting in part from vesting. orders, had been rather too 
rapid. Money is now again particularly abundant, and it 
is interesting that it should once rgore rush into these stocks, 
for, so far as can be gathered, other industrial debentures 


have not been equally in demand. It is possible that the 
movement owes something to talk of forming a public 
board for the whole transport industry, although past 
experience is not such as to provide any guarantee that 
this would give better security, even to prior charge stocks. 
Such a development might work in the opposite direction 
for the equities—note Transport “C” stock—while it is 
hard to see anything but an adverse factor for all railway 
stocks in the renewed demand of the operatives for 
increased wages. 


x * * 


June Price Changes 


The appearance of the figures of The Actuaries’ In- 
vestment Index as at June 30th makes it possible to fill out 
the bare picture of a fall in the latter half of the month, 
which had wiped out an antecedent rise, presented by the 
chart of The Financial News’ figures in last week’s issue. 
According to The Actuaries’ Index, 159 British industrial 
equities were unchanged in price, but there had been some 
sharp rises, particularly in aircraft, building materials and 
gas stocks, and heavy falls in coal and oil shares. The rise 
in building material shares was assisted by better dividend 
payments, and this was also a factor in producing modest 
improvements in heavy industrial and stores shares. In 
consequence, with the average price unchanged, the yield 
rose, until it rather more than made good the loss during 
May, despite a rise of a point in the price index on the 
two months. It is interesting to observe that a year ago, 
when the immediate effect of Hitler’s Russian venture was 
still uncertain, a rise in the price index of 2} points in 
two months coincided with a fall of 0.42 points in the 
yield, owing to falling dividend rates. Meanwhile, as was 
indicated at the time seemed possible, last month’s move- 
ments in fixed interest quotations were quite appreciable. 
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This is particularly true of industrial preference shares, The 
value of both these and industrial debentures is almost 
back to the level of three months before, while, on a yield 
basis, the former are back to December. As stated above, 
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Group and Number 











of Securities June | Jan. | May | ‘June | June | May | June 
24, 27, 26, 30, 24, 26, » 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
| | | 

2} Consols ........... 142 6 | 147-8 | 147-2 | 1466 | 3-13 | 3:03 | 3:04 

Home Corpns. (4) ..... 135-3 | 140-9 | 141-8 | 141:5 | 3-44 | 3°29 3:29 

Distr. Debs. (9) ...... 105-7 | 110-8 | 111-2 | 109-4) 4-10/ 3:90) 3:96 

Total Debs. (43) ...... 111-2 | 115-4 | 117-9 | 117-4 | 4-28 | 4-03 | 4 -04 

Banks (10) ........... 96-4 | 104-5 | 104-5! 105-7} 4-71) 4:35) 4:29 

Aircraft (5)........... 50:1] 54:8] 49-8| 53-5] 11-65 | 10-91 | 10-11 

Building Mats. (6)..... 63-6 | 70:°4| 68:9] 70-4] 4:54/ 4:03) 4:14 

Coal (8).......0.e eee 74-4] 82:6] 78:7] 73-6] 7°53] 6°47] 6-91 

Ges (8) oc cccccccccecs 53-5] 66:7] 71:0] 73:4] 6:53] 3:26] 3-21 

OEE) cocccccccccess 45-3 | 56:2] 48-3] 45:9) 4:25] 5:20/ 5:37 

Total Productive (90)... 54°7| 63-3] 61:°9| 62:0] 6-03] 5:22) 5-29 

Shipping (7) ......... 16:1} 22-6] 22-7] 21:6] 4:91] 4-61] 4-64 

Miscellaneous (20)... .. 536] 61:8] 58-8] 58-3] 5-40] 4-81] 4-85 
ladustrials— 

All Classes (159) .... | 50-6 | 62-0 atta 60-4; 6:04) 5-05; 5-11 


the improvement in most sections, which has accompanied 
the holding of Rommel, has brought the beginnings of a 
recovery in these fixed interest sections vis-a-vis the Funds. 


x * x 


South American Debt Negotiations 


A permanent settlement of the Colombian sterling debt 
negotiations is now within sight. The terms, which are re- 
commended for acceptance by the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, are sufficiently attractive in present circumstances 
to command the support of the disillusioned foreign 
investor. Provision is to be made for the total discharge of 
arrears of interest since 1934 on the six loans in question 
by the issue of Three per Cent Thirty-Year Sterling 
Registered Funding Stock. Investors would receive, in this 
form, 50 per cent of arrears due up to December 31, 1939, 
and 60 per cent from that date to March 31, 1942. Future 
payments on the six loans, the largest of which is the 6 
per cent External Loan, 1913, would be resumed at 50 
per cent of the contractual value from April, 1942. In 
addition, the Republic proposes that payment should con- 
tinue in full on the 4 per Cent Sterling Funding Certificates, 
while the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, whose 6} per cent 
guaranteed Mortgage Bonds are an indirect Government 
responsibility, has been recommended to seek a similar 
settlement to that made with holders of its dollar bonds. 
In view of the interruption of world trade, which can in no 
way be lessened before the conclusion of the war, the terms 
of the Colombian offer appear fully as good as can be ex- 
pected, and yet should be capable of discharge. Hope is also 
stirred by the news that the First Debenture Holders 
Advisory Committee of the Sorocabana Railway Company 
and the similar body representing Southern San Paulo 
Railway debentures are proposing to negotiate with the 
Brazilian Government for the return of or compensation 
for the securities and cash, held by the Bank of London 
and South America in Brazil on behalf of the debenture- 
holders, and sequestrated by decree in July, 1940. Alter- 
natively, a cash payment in redemption of the debentures 
might be accepted. There should to-day be no lack of good 
will on the part of the Brazilian Government to modify this 
arbitrary proceeding, and it is to be expected that the 
committees, if they obtain the plenary powers which they 
seek, will reach a satisfactory solution. Only in the latter 
case is there any question of referring back an offer con- 


sidered unsuitable. Sorocabana holders are expected to give - 


their committee carte blanche. 
* * * 
ABPC-Union Cinemas Offer 


The latest accounts of Union Cinemas, dealt with in 
The Economist of June 27th, showed a very marked im- 
provement in earnings, which appeared to offer distinct 
Possibilities for the preference shareholders. In the event, 
however, it is the holders of the 5s. ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares who are to be the first to receive some- 
thing, since Associated British Picture Corporation has 
offered to take over both classes of capital at 2s. 6d. a 
share. This offer is open for twelve days only, and is con- 
ditional upon acceptance by holders of nine-tenths of the 
Shares in the hands of the public. Actually, ABPC already 
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holds 70 per cent of these two classes of capital, and the 
offer is made because it must be some time before a recon- 
struction can be effected to deal with the arrears of prefer- 
ence dividend, and, @ fortiori, before the ordinary share- 
holders can look for any return on their investment. As 
was explained a fortnight ago, it is quite impossible to 
deduce from the accounts of Union Cinemas any idea of the 
real value of the ordinary capital. The offer made is rather 
above the recent market price, which was higher than any- 
thing recorded since the year following the company’s 
registration in December, 1936. No investor ought to be 
asked blindly to make the choice put before the holders 
of these shares, but unless there is an organised movement 
to obtain more information—for which the time is very 
short—holders will probably be well advised to accept. The 
amount offered seems as much as they are likely to obtain 
in a reconstruction, on the basis of the results to date, and 
the position of a small minority of dissentients is likely to 
be difficult, both because their holdings will not enjoy a 
ready market, and because their interests may well conflict, 
at some later date, with those of ABPC. In fact, once the 
ordinary capital is in one hand, the desirable solution is a 
rapid settlement with the preference holders and the com- 
plete absorption of the company. 


Company Notes 


Union Castle Results 


The announcement made in the middle of last month, 
that the ordinary dividend of the Union Castle Mail Steam- 
ship Company was to be repeated at § per cent, gave a 
better impression of the year’s results than is perhaps 
warranted on the showing of the full accounts. Profits, 
after depreciation, which is again at the increased rate 
allowed by the Inland Revenue, are up from £713,785 to 
£815,834, after charging £73,157, for repairs, to antecedent 
voyages instead of to those following the repair. The former 
figure was after £50,000 for income tax reserve, and the 
bulk of the tax payable was offset by accumulated arrears 
of wear and tear allowances for income tax and a deficiency 
of EPT in 1939. For last year, little was available from 
these sources, and, against a recovery of tax of £7,307, 
there is a provision for taxation on current profits of no 
less than £650,000. This, together with jnterest charges 
and £150,000 reserved for deferred repairs and renewals, 
has to be set against appropriations a year ago of £350,000 
for fleet replacement, £52,981 for writing down invest- 
ments, and £50,000 for staff benevolent account. Returning 
to revenue receipts, income on investments is up by 
£5,000 to £122,832, while past provisions and the final 
adjustment of the Government account are responsible for 
a further £120,418. Even with the assistance of this item, 
some of which can scarcely be subject to tax, the dividends 
necessitate a small draft on the carry forward. In the 
absence of any figure for depreciation, the balance sheet 
value of the ships lost or disposed of cannot be stated, but 
the net valuation of the fleet has dropped by £1,177,320 
on the year to £7,834,384, including a payment on account 
for a new fully refrigerated ship. Meanwhile, the surplus 
of realised over book values of £277,858 has been added 
to fleet replacement, while the GTR Account receives 
£89,600. Among liabilities, creditors are up by some 
£720,550, largely as a result of the tax provision, but 
secured advances of £1,455,130 have been paid off. While 
net liabilities are sharply reduced, floating assets are up 
by some £800,000, the principal rise being in debtors, while 
there is a new item, tax reserve certificates, of £200,000, 
and cash is swollen by £133,934. Thus net liquid assets 
of some £400,000 are substituted. for a deficit of over 
£1,000,000 a year before. It is extremely difficult without 
further details of the tax provisions than are given in the 
report and chairman’s statement to form any opinion as 
to the immediate prospects for the concern. . The £1 shares 
stand at 17s. 1o}d., giving a yield of some £5 11s. 11d., 
which suggests that some further setback is expected. It 
is indeed difficult to see how a further fall in gross earn- 
ings can be avoided, but there appears to be a considerable 
EPT cushion. 


¥ ¥ * 
Distillers’ Accounts 


The full accounts of Distillers for the year to May 15th 
last show a reduction in disclosed profits, after depreciation 
and all taxation, of only £147,780 to £1,974,610, against a 
reduction of £318,863 in the previous. year. As was esti- 
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mated -in a note on the preliminary statement in The 
Economist of July 4th, the reduction in equity earnings is 
very slight, the fall being only from £1,814,986 to £1,796,168. 
Thus, the ordinary payment maintained at 16} per cent 
is actually covered by a higher rate of earnings, which 
amount to 24.0 against 22.9 per cent. By again transferring 
£600,000 to reserves, including £100,000 for war contin- 
gencies, the carry forward is left at £524,210 against 
£544,139. The balance sheet shows a rise in net loans from 
subsidiary and associated concerns from £8,748,478 to 
£9,120,973. Holdings of British Government securities are 
up from £11,018,076 to £13,423,764, of which some 
£1,900,000 is taken from cash holdings, reducing this total 


to £2,975,738. There is a slight rise in stocks from £928,002 ~ 


to £1,009,580, a jump of some £225,000 in debtors, and 
almost complete stability of creditors, including taxation. 
Thus, the position remains very strong. The directors point 
out that the shares of Distillers, Delaware, have been lodged 
with the British Treasury. The results as a whole are 
surprisingly good, in view ‘of the fact of severe control 
of distillery output. Grain distilleries have been completely 
closed down throughout the year. This is, of course, an 
influence which will make itself- more seriously felt in 
future. For the present, the concern is no doubt placing 
on sale whisky distilled seven or more years ago. If the 
management intends to equalise potential sales over, say, 
the next decade, it is probable that there must before long 
be some further reduction in the current volume. Whether 
rising retail prices and lower total production costs will 
cancel out the effect on net earnings is doubtful. In present 
conditions, it is highly unlikely that the increase in the 
price of whisky to 23s. per bottle will in itself restrict total 
sales. The chairman, Lord Forteviot, points out that the 
yeast factories have been working to capacity throughout 
the year. The demand for industrial spirit must also have 
been keen, but the results of United Molasses suggest a 
downward trend in receipts from interests in that group. 
The £1 ordinary steck, ai 76s. 3d. ex dividend, yield 
£4 §s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Heavy Industrial Results 


The accounts of Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson 
for last year show that, after falling from £463,459 to 
£179,294, the profits of the company have recovered to 
£313,160. The improvement is, however, due to the settle- 
ment of the standard profit for EPT, and not to higher 
actual earnings, all the figures being after tax. It is, of 
course, quite impossible in these circumstances to place 
any reliance on the latest figure as a measure of probable 
future earnings. Other sources of revenue have declined on 
the year, dividends being £83,709 against £90,452, while 
there is nothing from profit on sale of investments against 
£24,131 in 1940. Further, the revenue of that year was 
increased by a draft of £20,052 on investment reserve, 
which contributed only £1,050 last year. Depreciation takes 
£33,715, against £36,702, and ARP £49,862 compared with 
£36,978. Staff pensions again receive £25,000, and the 
ordinary dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. After this, 
it is possible to place £70,000, against nothing, to reserve 
at the cost of a draft of less than £1,000 on the carry for- 
ward. The balance-sheet shows a number of increases in 
floating assets and in advances to subsidiaries, but these are 
more than offset by a fall of some £440,000 in bills receiv- 
able. This, read in conjunction with a shrinkage in all 
classes of current and near liabilities, suggests that turn- 
over has not been fully maintained, but the chairman states 
that the whole group has “ worked to full capacity during 
the year.” The preliminary statement of a company at the 
other end of the range covered by the definition heavy 
industry, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, shows a very modest 
expansion in earnings after all costs and taxation from 
£1,165,507 to about £1,203,054. Debenture service is slightly 
lower at £95,054, but depreciation receives £250,000 against 
£200,000. After providing £46,000 against £40,000 for war 
damage, and reducing the provision for contingencies, in- 
cluding deferred repairs, from £60,000 to £50,000, there 
remains some £762,000, against £768,369. The exact appro- 
priation of this is not disclosed, but reserve again receives 
£100,000, and the ordinary dividend is raised to 10 per cent, 
less tax, by a final of 6, compared with 5 per cent, tax 
free, for the year to March 31, 1941. The amount earned 
for ordinary dividend appears to be virtually unchanged on 
the year at approximately 13.5 per cent. The £1 stock units 
of Guest, Keen stand at 23s., ex dividend, giving a yield 
of £8 14s. per cent, while those of Swan, Hunter are quoted 
at 33S., returning £6 3s. 6d. per cent. 
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Boots Pure Drug New Record 


With total profits, after taxation, except most of the 
tax on dividends, of £1,025,093 against £1,001,370, the 
full accounts of Boots show that, for the third year in 
succession, earnings have touched a new record level. As 
in the previous year, war damage premiums, requiring 
£40,417 against £45,000, are charged directly against con- 
tingencies reserve. There is, however, a higher liability of 
£95,745, against £70,959, for war risks insurance and an 
increase in depreciation provision from {£112,697 to 
£125,589. Equity earnings are £100,000 lower than was 
estimated in the note on the preliminary statement in The 
Economist of June 20th on account of the transfer of this 
amount against nil to tax reserve. Thus, the ordinary divi- 
dend, maintained at 24 per cent, is covered by earnings 
of £426,034 against £532,360, representing a rate of 33.2 
against 42.5 per cent. Freehold property reserve receives 
£35,188 against £128,273, bringing the total of the fund 
to £360,000, while there is a transfer of £38,000, against 
nil, to war contingencies and damage. Since £147,000 has 
been appropriated to write off war damage in addition to 
the provision against war damage premiums, the total is 
reduced from £908,350 to £758,933 in the latest balance 
sheet. The surplus of current liquid assets shown in this 
account is sharply reduced from £431,123 to £144,127, and 
in addition there is a rise in the company’s overdraft from 
£502,298 to £550,617. This movement is partly accounted 
for by the increase in net loans to subsidiaries from 
£883,400 to £1,030,657. Against a considerable increase in 
creditors and contingencies from £1,971,806 to £2,563,149 
there is a modest rise in stocks from £1,931,906 to 
£2,108,917. In his statement Lord Trent points out that 
the current results have been achieved despite curtailment 
of sales of toilet preparations to 25 per cent of the pre-war 
level, under the limitation of supplies order, and by the 
closing of a high proportion of retail shops. There has also 
been a serious labour shortage, which has affected the 
ability to make up prescriptions. Experimental and research 
work, particularly in the field of agriculture, is being 
pushed ahead. The §s. ordinary shares at 34s. ex dividend 
yield £3 ros. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Reckitt and Colman Stability 


The trading profits of the Reckitt and Colman group 
for the year ended December 31st last reveal only a slight 
decline from £1,891,288 to £1,862,903, but an increase ot 
£70,000 in the tax requirement reduces the net profit by 
nearly {£100,000 to £721,967. The net dividend, which 
is maintained without difficulty at 20 per cent requires 
only £610,000 against £721,250, owing to the higher rate 
of tax, and after allocating £16,000 less than last year’s 
figure of £153,000 to the prosperity sharing scheme fund 
the carry-forward is only some £14,000 lower at £95,197. 
The effect of the reduced net payment is better seen in 
the accounts of the two holding companies, Reckitt and Son 
and J. J. Colman, who, despite lower receipts, are again 
able to pay 22} and 16 per cent, respectively. Although the 
latter is unable to put anything to general reserve against 
nearly £70,000 last year, both companies have raised their 
carry-forwards slightly. Of especial interest is the chair- 
man’s statement that, despite the loss of all Continental 
markets, the group’s total overseas sales exceeded those 
in any previous year, thanks to the policy of building up 
stocks abroad. Nevertheless, with restriction of supplies and 
the acute shipping position, he does not look for such good 
results in future. The balance sheet of the operating com- 
pany reflects the activity of the group with considerable rises 


_ in liquid assets. Cash at £317,695 and government securities 


at £472,725 are some £86,000 and £67,000 higher respec- 
tively, while both sundry debtors and loans to subsidiaries 
show considerable expansion. Excluding inter-company 
items, however, the excess of liquid assets over liabilities is 
reduced by some £140,000 to £1,575,642, Owing to a sharp 
rise of £286,000 in the omnibus item sundry creditors, due 
mainly to the increased tax provision. The higher valuation 
of goodwill by £30,000 at £1,380,000 is occasioned by the 
taking over of the assets of two subsidiaries, which is re- 
flected in a fall of almost £134,000 to £2,007,866 in share 
holdings. Holdings in American subsidiaries have been 
pledged to H.M. Treasury, but the group retains control 
and revenue. The satisfactory conduct of the group’s affairs, 
and the potential post-war earning capacity, together with 
a sound financial position, are reflected in the relatively 
low yields on the ordinary stock of Reckitt and Sons and 
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J. and J. Colman. The former stock at 93s. 9d. and the 
latter at 71s. 3d., both ex dividend, vield £4 16s. and 
£4 9s. 10d. respectively. 


x x * 


Oil Company Profits 


The accounts of both Royal Dutch and VOC for 1941 
show results which are fully up to expectations. In the case 
of Royal Dutch, income from dividends and investments 
stands at Fl. 23,409,385, against Fl. 23,625,294, including 
Fl. 364,312 profit on sale of securities, an item which is not 
repeated in the later year. As in 1940, the balance after 
meeting charges against profits, is transferred direct to 
reserve against loss on investments. Last year this sum 
amounted, however, to only FI. 22,739,527, against 
Fl. 25,243,272, in view of the fact that the 1940 allocation 
included the balance brought forward from 1939, and was 
not reduced by an exchange loss of Fl. 532,039. The balance 
sheet total of the fund now amounts to FI. 47,982,798. The 
main feature of this account is a shift in assets by the 
reduction of “claims on. undertakings in which interested ” 
from Fl. 17,622,045 to Fl. 12,584,972, which has made pos- 
sible the purchase of £1,000,000 of 2} per cent National 
War Bonds, raising the total of securities from 
Fl. 800,000 to Fl. 8,400,000, and an increase in the total 
of cash holdings from FI. 2,064,875 to Fl. 22,208,860. There 
is a moderate rise in the suspense account, which now 
stands at Fl. 762,755. Venezuelan Oil Concessions .appear 
to have had a successful year, with an increase in net 
profits from £1,103,666 to £1,222,116. This has been 
achieved despite a slight reduction in gross income from 
£6,623,054 to £6,510,976 through strict control of drilling 
and other expenses, and a fall in tax liability from £696,000 
to £632,000. Depreciation has been well maintained at 
£787,269 against £783,769. The ordinary payment, main- 
tained at the customary 16.875 per cent, is covered by 
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earnings of 17.1 per cent, whereas in the previous year it 
was underearned by some 1.5 per cent. The consequent 
draft on the carry forward has not yet been made good, 
but there is an increase from £132,302 to £139,826. The 
balance sheet shows a rise in investments from £1,127,235 
to £2,081,536, financed by a reduction in cash from 
£476,345 to £174,975. Creditors are approximately stable 
and debtors sharply reduced from £385,069 to £85,738. 
There is a moderate rise in material in stock from 
£1,563,623 to £1,717,510. The chairman, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, points out that capital expenditure has been reduced 
again from £357,000 to £312,000, spent on routine require- 
ments. The Royal Dutch Fl. 100 shares stand at £19 10s. ; 
the VOC 13s. 4d. units, at 35s. 74d., yield £6 6s. 3d. per 
cent. 


Leyland Results 


The publication of the full accounts of Leyland Motors. 
for the years to September 30, 1940, and 1941, at last pro- 
vides shareholders with a picture of developments since the 
outbreak of war. Earlier publication was delayed by the 
slow progress of EPT negotiations, which, it is understood, 
have now terminated in an acceptable compromise. It is to 
be regretted that the management has felt it necessary to 
strike disclosed profits after all taxation and contingencies, 
thus effectively obscuring the true trend of earnings. Total 
profits are shown to have declined from £377,619 to 
£286,339 in 1939-40, and to have risen slightly in the latest 
year to £299,497. Against these figures have been charged 
substantially higher depreciation provisions of £135,820 and 
£132,591 respectively, while in each of the two later years 
the concern is liable for war damage insurance costing 
£13,979 and £15,196. As was to be expected, equity earn- 
ings are sharply reduced from £191,151 in 1938-39 to 
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£53,030, after which there is an improvement to £71,436. 
In 1939-40 the 10 per cent interim on ordinary capital is 
covered by earnings of only 10.3, and it is consequently 
impossible to make any further payment on that year. ‘The 
increase in the earnings percentage to 15.2 in the following 
year permits a rise in the total ordinary distribution to 15 
per cent. In the absence of any transfer to reserve, against 
£100,000 in the last pre-war, there is a steady increase 
in the carry forward from £107,807 to £110,210, two years 
later. The results may occasion some disappointment that 
the pre-war dividend rate of 20 per cent has not been re- 
stored on the conclusion of the EPT negotiations. Whether 
it is the tax liability or the contingencies transfer which 
prevents such a distribution, the management are un- 
doubtedly wise to conserve resources. In his statement 
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the chairman, Mr C. Basil Nixon, points out that 1939-40 
was a difficult transitional year for the company. For the 
remainder of the war, there appears to be every prospect 
that earnings can be stabilised at around the present level, 
The balance-sheet shows a consistent increase in the sur- 
plus of liquid assets from £1,778,190 in 1938-39 to 
£1,888,312 in 1940-41. There has been the inevitable ex- 
pansion in debtors and creditors common to a period of 
increasing turnover. Stock in trade rose over the two years 
from £1,707,066 to £2,542,811, cash holdings are slightly 
higher at £351,427 against £330,912, and £2,000 has been 
invested in trade and Government securities, bringing the 
total to £22,666. General reserve remains unchanged at 
£1,100,000. The £1 ordinary shares, at 65s., offer £4 133s. 
per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


£5 a Week 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette for June contains the 
results of the Ministry of Labour’s investigation into 
workers’ earnings in sixteen industrial groups in the last 
pay-week of January, 1942. The inquiry was similar to 
those carried out in October, 1938, July, 1940, and July, 
1941. While the omission of the tabulation of hours of 
work is unfortunate, the Ministry is to be commended for 
shortening the interval between these periodical analyses. 
The wages ascertained are total earnings, inclusive of 
bonuses, before any deductions in respect of income tax 
or of the workers’ contributions to statutory insurance 
schemes. Some 56,200 undertakings, employing a total of 
6,000,000 workers, furnished returns to the Ministry. The 
rise in the average earnings of men, boys, women and girls 
since October, 1938, is shown below: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 








| Men Boys Women | Girls 

; (21 years (Under (18 years | (Under 
and over) 21 years) | and over) 18 years) 

| | 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

1938—October.........- | 69 0 26 1 32 6 18 6 
1940—July............. 89 0 35 1 3811 | 22 4 
1941—July............. 5 41 11 43 11 25 0 
1942—January ......... | 102 0 42 6 47 6 | 2610 


Between October, 1938, and January, 1942, the average 
weekly earnings .of men rose by nearly 50 per cent, from 
less than £3 10s. to gver £5. During the same period the 
Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost of living advanced 
by less than 30 per cent ; moreover, the stabilisation of the 
index since the beginning of 1941 has not prevented 
a continuing upward trend in earnings. Higher wage 
rates are only partly responsible for the advance in earn- 
ings ; according to the Ministry of Labour the average level 
of wage rates for a full ordinary week’s work, exclusive of 
overtime, was about 22 per cent higher last January than 
in October, 1938. The difference between the rise in weekly 
wage rates and total earnings is due to the increase in 
working hours, the extension of night shifts and the growth 
of the system of payment by results. The difference between 
the average earnings of men and women remains substan- 
tial. True, between July, 1941, and last January the rise in 
women’s wages has been more marked than the increase in 
men’s, but this phenomenon may be due largely to the move- 
ment of women into the more highly paid occupations. 


* * * 


Engineers’ Wages 

Pending the publication of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union’s demands for higher wages, the nature of the 
claim remains obscure. The substance of the main claim 
by the rank and file of the union, which is said to be looked 
upon with disfavour by its executive, appears to be a 
demand for an increase of 11s. a week, to be added to the 
basic wage and not to the war wage. Since bonus payments 
are calculated by reference to the basic wage only, the pro- 
posed increase in the basic wage would lead to a slight 
improvement in bonus earnings. In addition, there has been 
pressure for the restitution of the arrangements for over- 
time pay in operation before 1931. Apart from,the improve- 
ment in bonus earnings which would accrue if 11s. per 
week were added to the basic wage, the combined effect 
of those demands would be to add an average of about 


15s. to the total weekly earnings of workers doing ten 
hours overtime, a practicé which is by no means universal. 
The demand in respect of time workers which is under- 
stood to have the support of the executive is distinct from 
the claim put forward by the rank and file of the union. 
It is for a so-called “lieu” payment, equal to one-third of 
the basic wage, and is designed to improve the position of 
time workers who, unlike piece workers, have no oppor- 
tunity to benefit from intensive work and represent about 
one-third of the engineers. The statement that the engi- 
neers’ claim would add 35s. a week to the wages of engi- 
neers, made during the recent AEU conference at Black- 
pool, appears to have been calculated by adding the claim 
put forward unofficially to that said to be favoured by the 
union’s executive. Thus, a time worker on a basic wage 
of, say, 49s. per week, would receive an additional 11s. per 
week, bringing the basic wage up to 6os. A “lieu” pay- 
ment equal to one-third of the new basic wage would 
secure him an additional 20s. per week, and the extra pay- 
ment for 10 hours’ overtime would add almost a further 
sum of nearly 4s., making a total of 35s. But the demand 
for a “lieu” payment only applies to time workers ; the 
advance claimed in the earnings of piece workers amounts 
to about half that sum. Even if the claim for an additional 
35s. per week applies only to time workers, the order of 
magnitude of the new demands of the engineers are sub- 
stantial The AEU has not yet formulated its claim, 
and comment must await its publication. But any further 
advance in the wages of engineers is likely to speed up 
the demands from industries in lower wage categories, and 
would render the maintenance of the Government’s price 
stabilisation policy increasingly difficult. 


* * * 


Wage Differentials and Mobility 

If war production is to attain the degree of flexibility 
required for the continuous adjustment of output to chang- 
ing needs, labour must be mobile. The wages problem 
facing the Ministry of Labour in the transfer of labour 
is illustrated by the following table, which shows the 
average earnings of workers in sixteen industrial groups : — 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SIXTEEN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Last Pay-week in January; 1942) 


Women 
(18 years and over) 





Men 
| (21 years and over) 





Industrial Group % Increase % Increase 
: from ‘rom 
Earnings | October, dcher, 

| 1938 * 1938 

s. d. % % 

Iron, stone, etc., mining .......... 81 3 35 -4 oes 

Treatment of non-metalliferous mine 

Ds ccneneeeannkeasass 3% 92 7 39 -4 57:6 
Bricks, pottery, glass ............. 88 10 40-6 43 -4 
Chemicals, paint, oil, etc. ......... 100 2 44-6 47-4 
Metal, engineering, shipbuilding....| 119 2 58 -9 60 °8 
sn cce renin eeabsee hones 84 6 47 6 36 °5 
Leather, furs, etc................. 90 9 41-6 21:7 
ee oss chek nauk esas 85 0 82-3 25-7 
Food, drink, tobacco ............. 88 3 35 +2 26-1 
Woodworking ...........sssee0e: 86 2 30-1 32-7 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. .... 10l 3 20-2 22:7 

Building, contracting, etc.......... 84 2 27-5 Ais 
Miscellaneous manufactures ....... 104 4 51-0 43 ‘8 
Transport, storage (excl. railways). . 92 10 32-6 735 
Public utility services............. 79 9 26 +4 38 9 
Govt. industrial establishments ....| 115 8 53-7 31°5 
47-8 46:2 





All industries ..........+. | 102 0 | 
| 
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On the whole, women’s earnings. show much more uni- 
formity than men’s. While transfers may often involve the 
translation of workers into a higher wage category, move- 
ments into lower wage categories are frequently unavoid- 
able. This. may well accelerate the upward trend of wages 
in industries where they are comparatively low without 
arresting it in the metal and engineering industries, where 
they are highest—and where the percentage increase has 
been biggest. 


Retail Trade 


The retail trade report for May and the Bank of 
England’s index numbers of retail sales were published in 
the Board of Trade fournal for July 4th. The average value 
of daily sales (1937=100) fell from 113 in April to 109 in 

‘ May, whereas a rise usually occurs in this period on account 


of pre-Whitsun purchases, last year practically no move- | 


ment was recorded between these months, The fall was 
mainly due to a large drop in the value of sales of apparel 
(from 121 to 101) which may be due to the fact that May 
was the last month of the rationing period. The index for 
household goods dropped by 5 points to 79, and there was a 





PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
SINCE THE CORRESPONDING MONTH A YEAR AGO 


Food and Other 
Perishables . Merchandise 
% % 

EE 90600930 0d Gs ae eewees — 453 — 24 
BED cvessevevecceccovce — 3-1 + 68 
i detdeckhwntcnekeneds — 6:7 —15°9 
SD 6651449444 sews ed -—-19 -—10°3 
September ............... -—- 08 - 8:2 
ID 5 56s cesccesicnes + 0:2 - 23°5 
November ............... - 0-4 — 2:3 
SDOOOMEDET. oo occ cccesees — 1:9 — 7-4 
1942 Jamuary................. -— 1:1 +12-0 
February ............005- +18 +11°3 
March...........e+seeee + 4:3 + 5:3 
MP $4 co ¥eS caeiedadewes + 0-9 + 08 
Wt ianstuetaswwsneseee + 5-0 — 2:5 





tise of 2 to 119 in sales of food and_perishables. 
Compared with a year ago, household piece goods and the 
furnishing departments show rises of 18.0 and 20.8 per 
cent, respectively, in the value of sales, although it is in 
these departments that stocks show the greatest decline in 
value (— 34.3 and—18.8 per cent), During February to 
May, compared with the same period in 1941, the average 
daily value of sales rose by 3 per cent, the non-food total 
rose by 1.8 and the food and perishables total by 3 per 
cent. The highest rise was in household piece goods, 36.1 
per cent, the furnishing departments next with 31.3; the 
largest reduction was — 15.3, recorded in dress piece-goods. 


* * ~ 


Agricultural Machinery 


The intensive wartime development of agriculture de- 
mands more mechanisation of farming, and the Agricultural 
Machinery Development Board, set up at the beginning of 
this year, has been working on the problems involved. It 
has arranged for the testing of machinery and implements, 
considered questions of uniformity and standardisation, 
and the provision of educational and advisory facilities. The 
Board has found that it needs a highly qualified staff of 
agriculturalists and engineers with adequate workshop 
facilities. To meet this need, the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Engineering is being established, at Askham Bryan, 
near York. The Institute of Research in Agricultural Engin- 
eering has been handed over by the University of Oxford 
to the Ministry of Agriculture to form the nucleus of the 
new Institute. During the war, it will be housed in tem- 
porary accommodation, but it is intended to build perma- 
nent buildings for it after the war. The work of the Insti- 
tute will be purely practical and will be concerned with 
Carrying out tests on new and improved implements, and 
experimental work designed to improve the utilisation of 
existing machinery. It will be ready to receive ideas from 
farmers, inventors, and others, which can be put into 
machines to be manufactured. The Institute will act as a 
Clearing house for information about agricultural machinery 
and its use, and will arrange demonstrations. For re- 
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search work, the Institute will rely on the Agricultural 
Research Council and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


x x x 


Re-registration for Rationed Foods 


Re-registration for rationed foods this month has 
caused a small burst of competition between retail shops in 
an effort to keep old and attract new customers. The great 
danger of tying consumers to specific shops is that service 
often tends to deteriorate, and anything which puts the 
retailer back on his mettle is welcomed by the customer. 
It was for this reason as much as any that the public (and, 
incidentally, the grocer, too) welcomed the system of points 
rationing for food. The yearly re-registration has once more 
been the signal for better service by retailers, but, un- 
fortunately, a number of “ dodges ” have been thought out 
to trap the unwary. Butchers, for example, are in some 
cases keeping open later, although it is unlikely that they 
will continue to do so throughout the year. Some grocers 
have been hoarding unrationed foods which are in short 
supply, and are now selling them to all comers. Yet other 
firms are selling below maximum prices. No exception need 
be taken to devices to attract new custom, especially the 
practice of selling at the lowest possible price, provided 
they become part of the practice of the firm concerned. The 
Ministry of Food has said that any customer will be 
allowed to change his registration if his retailer reverts to 
the maximum prices. The policy of selling below maximum 
prices was begun by stores with large numbers of customers, 
which they claimed enabled them to sell at lower prices. 
Some stores have, indeed, managed to increase their profit 
owing to lower wartime costs (smaller staffs, less advertising, 
and so on), and are prepared to pass this on to their 
customers, and so reduce EPT liability. On the other hand, 
if some firms can sell below maximum prices, there may be 
a case for the revision of margins in the chain of 


distribution. 
* * * 


Co-operative Trading 


Sales of the Co-operative Wholesale Society for the 
thirteen weeks ended April 11th totalled £35,542,241, of 
which grocery and provisions accounted for £26,173,042. 
This was an increase of nearly 8 per cent on the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1941. Supplies from the society’s pro- 
ductive works were £11,326,473, an advance of 4% per cent. 
The directors do not expect any major change in the 
prices of foodstuffs and believe that the utility programme 
of the Board of Trade based upon rationing according to 
the individual needs of the consumer will be more effective 
than the general provisions of the Prices of Goods Act. 
They welcome it as a price control measure rather than a 
policy of standardisation. Deposits and withdrawals in the 
CWS bank reached a record of £253,495,666 for the quarter. 
There are now 870 co-operative societies banking with the 
wholesale, and of, the 45,251 current accounts in Operation, 
10,031 are with trade unions, as compared with 9,647 a 
year ago. The drapery and men’s wear departments have 
shown substantial increases ; but sales of boots and shoes, 
and furnishing and hardware have dropped 12 per cent. 
The export and contracts department’s turnover decreased 
by 6 per cent to £797,091 and the agricultural department’s 
turnover was reduced by 14 per cent to £787,326. Sales to 
the Ministry of Food were £678,864, as compared with 
£1,122,556 in the corresponding quarter of last year. Man- 
chester, London and Newcastle are the chief centres of dis- 
tribution and the industrial activity in the Tyneside area 
is reflected in the substantial trade advance in the New- 
castle branch, this being 21 per cent in groceries, 34 per 
cent in men’s wear, 12 per cent in drapery and 3 per cent 
in coal, while the decreases in furnishings and footwear were | 
less than in Manchester or London. The effect of the war 
on hotel expenses is suggested in the directors asking the 
shareholding societies to allow them out-of-pocket expenses 
of ros. per day and 25s. when staying overnight when 
travelling on business for the society. The present allow- 
ance (7s. 6d. and 20s. respectively) has operated since 1929. 


* * * 


West African Commodities 


The West African Cocoa Control Board has been 
enlarged into the West African Produce Control Board. 
Like the cocoa board, the new board will sit under the 
chairmanship of the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ; its members will be the members of the old cocoa 
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board, together with two oilseed specialists and a former 
Deputy-Director of Agriculture for Nigeria. The meetings 
of the board will be attended by representatives of the 
Free French Colonial Commissariat, who act as observers 
for the Free French West African colonies, which—as has 
been the case with cocoa since 1940—will be included in 
the sphere of operations of the new board. While the cocoa 
scheme, which was introduced early in the war, will be 
continued without change, the new board will “control the 
marketing and export of the whole of the production of 
certain other agricultural crops.” Among these, oilseeds and 
vegetable oil will be by far the most important ; the Colonial 
Office states that for these products “arrangements will 
be made as soon as possible.” Rubber, ginger, and, possibly, 
also cotton, are amongst the other commodities which come 
within the scope of the new scheme. The new board, like 
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the cocoa board in the past, will utilise the services of the 
existing trade organisations as its agents. This may be 
necessary, but it is unfortunate, for it will strengthen their 
existing monopoly in West African trade, which, togethe 
with the absence of any direct representatives of growers, 
may increase the latter’s mistrust of the buying firms. 
Minerals are excluded from the scope of the new board. 
Nevertheless, since West Africa is one of the world’s 
richest sources of oilseeds and vegetable oil, supplies of 
which are greatly needed by the United Nations, the board’s 
work will be very important. This extended Government 
buying scheme in West Africa is primarily founded on 
considerations of supply, while the West African cocoa 
scheme has been mainly a relief measure for the West 
African native farmers who have lost a large part of their 
former markets. 

















INSURANCE NOTES 
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THE London records in 1941 an increase of nearly £500,000 
in the premium income from its three major departments, the 
strong upward movement being in accordance with the general 
trend. Contrary to the experience of other offices, however, 
the fire results suffered a deterioration, due almost entirely to 
the operations at the New York Branch ; this is balanced by a 
profit considerably better than the average of the offices in the 
accident department, which does not transact business in the 
United States. The marine fund, after releasing £50,000; as in 
1940, is very strong at 142.6 per cent of premiums ; the governor 
(Mr R. Olaf Hambro) explained in his statement to the share- 
holders that the fund has been built up in accordance with a 

licy of making it sufficiently strong in itself to carry any 

isabilities which may assert themselves in future underwriting 

years. In the life department, new business at £1,144,000 is 
lower by £291,000 and the net rate of interest earned has fallen 
by 3s. per cent to £3 3s. 9d. per cent; mortality experience 
has been in every way satisfactory, despite seventy-five deaths 
directly due to the war, involving claims of £49,000. 

Credit transfers to profit and loss account aggregate £493,000, 
the underwriting profits of £284,000 being supplemented by 
interest earnings on the general funds of £209,000, virtually 
no change from the previous year. On the outgo side, sundry 
expenses, pensions, etc., take £100,000 and provision for UK 
taxation (Overseas taxation being debited in the underwriting 
accounts) no less than £250,000. Dividends at the same rates 
as before cost £181,000 and the balance of £895,000 carried 
forward is lower by £39,000. The balance-sheet reveals a very 
strong position, there being a general reserve of £3 millions in 
addition to the balance of profit and loss account. Stock 
Exchange securities show a substantial surplus over book values. 

Premium income of the Phanix in 1941 expanded consider- 
ably and now exceeds £10 millions, assets in the same year 
having passed the £40 millions mark, Notwithstanding another 
small underwriting loss in the United States and a high rate 
of fire wastage at home, the fire result represents an improve- 
ment of nearly £100,000 on that for the previous year; the 
chairman (Mr R. Y. Sketch), in his statement circulated with 
the accounts, mentioned the accumulation of values subject to 
one fire or conflagration as a factor leading to more violent 
fluctuations in this department than would be generally expected. 
The accident experience remains excellent, but the chairman 
indicated that the present level of premiums cannot be main- 
tained in view of the laying-up of cars, both at home and over- 
seas. In the marine department, the fund, after transferring 
£75,000 to profit and loss account, is higher by £492,000, an 
amount considered adequate to cover the exceptional demands 
resulting from the extension of the war to the Pacific and Far 
East and its intensification on the eastern seaboard of the 
Americas. Life new business at £1,669,000 is lower by 18 per 
cent, and premium income has fallen sharply ; the department 


is being administered on conservative lines with the object of 
maintaining the fullest possible measure of security for all 
policyholders. 

In the profit and loss account, net interest on the general 
funds at £281,000 is lower by £42,000, due to heavier taxation, 
and aggregate credits amount to £765,000. Of this figure the 
reserve for pensions and ARP and other charges together absorb 
£182,000 and the reserve for British taxes £200,000 ; net interest 
on debenture stock takes £29,000, and after reserving £302,000 
for the dividend at the same rate as before, the balance of 

1,288,000 carried forward is higher by £52,000. The balance- 

eet shows en increase in British Government securities from 
just over £6. millions to more than £7,500,000, of which no less 
than £3 millions has been subscribed since the outbreak of war ; 
the investment and contingency reserve of £1,849,000 is un- 
impaired and there is a general reserve of £2,500,000 in addition 
to the balance of profit and loss account. Up to the end of 
1941, the company had issued 150,000 policies under the Govern- 
ment War Risk Insurance Schemes. Fifty-one per cent of the 
total pre-war home male staff have been ‘released to the Forces.; 
II per cent of the female staff have also been released. 

The accounts of the Sun disclose substantial gains in pre- 
miums in all three departments, coupled with excellent under- 
writing results. The fire department benefited from a marked 
improvement in the loss record at home by comparison with 
the abnormally poor year of 1940; good profit margins were 
obtained in the Dominion and Colonial fields, but, as with 
other companies, results were unfavourable in America. In the 
accident department, the United States was likewise the only 
unprofitable sphere of operations. The marine fund again 
releases £100,000, but remains strong at 150 per cent of pre- 
miums. Life business is written by the sister company, the 
Sun Life, the accounts of which were reviewed in The 
Economist on June 13th. 

Profit and loss account receives combined credit transfers of 
£640,000, including net interest of £175,000—a reduction of 
£10,000, due entirely to increased taxation. Outgo items in- 
clude £190,000 for British taxation, a contribution of £100,000 
to the pension fund, transfers of £150,000 and {£22,500 to 
investment, exchange and contingency reserve and general 
reserve, respectively, and miscellaneous charges totalling £21,000. 
The dividend of 2s. 9d. per share (unchanged) costs £170,500, 
leaving a balance carried forward of £1,111,000, a reduction of 
£14,000. In the balance-sheety the general reserve is restored 
by the transfer of £22,500 to the 1939 figure of £1,000,000 ; of 
the sum of £150,000 transferred to investment, etc., reserve, 
£119,000 has been utilised to write off all securities and balances 
in countries becoming enemy or enemy-occupied during the 
year, leaving a balance in the reserve of £271,000. The fire 
and accident funds contain additional reserves of £1,600,000 
and £600,000 respectively, and market values of securities are 
stated to be substantially in excess of book values. 
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PREMIUMS AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS, 1941 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 
—X—X—KXK_____ 


THE ECONOMIST 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


COTTON INDUSTRY IN POST-WAR YEARS 


‘* NEED FOR COLLECTIVE EFFORT WISELY DIRECTED ” 
—SIR ALAN SYKES, BT. 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Bleachers’ Association, Limited, was 


held at the registered office, Blackfriars . 


House, Manchester, on the 3rd instant. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), 
presided. In proposing the motion for the 
adoption of the report and accounts, Sir 
Alan said: As the report of the directors 
and the accounts have been circulated I 
will, with your permission, take them as 
read. (Agreed.) 

The balance-sheet which I “have to place 
before you this year shows no very im- 
portant changes. 

The value of the fixed assets, including 
net capital expenditure during the year and 
after deducting the balance of the deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence fund, amounts to 
£6,809,307, which is £135,000 less than 
the corresponding figure appearing in last 
year’s balance-sheet. 

The depreciation and obsolescence fund 
itself has been increased this year by the 
usual provision of £140,000, and the 
charges against the: fund amount to 
£205,667. 

The value of shares in subsidiary com- 
panies—£1,325,314—shows no change, but 
advances to subsidiary companies at 
£897,123 are £160,000 less than last year. 
This item represents the working capital 
of our subsidiary companies and the follow- 
ing two items—stocks on hand and sundry 
debtors—which together are also lower than 
a year ago, are of the same nature. This 
reduction in working capital reflects the 
lower volume of trade which has charac- 
terised the past year. 

War damage insurance premiums paid 
now amount to £101,025. This amount 
has to be provided out of our cash re- 
sources, although it is statutorily defined as 
capital outlay—which merely means that we 
also have to pay income-tax on it—and 
ultimately it will disappear from the 
balance-sheet, together with the correspond- 
ing reserve for the amounts provided which 
appears on the liabilities side. We think it 
better to carry forward both items until all 
transactions relating to war damage are 
finally settled. 

Cash with bankers at £274,908 and in- 
vestments at £929,326 are both substantially 
higher than the corresponding amounts 
last year—the latter. largely by reason of 
the inclusion of a purchase of £100,000 of 
lax reserve certificates. This amount, as 
well as a large part of our cash resources, 
is held against payments which will become 
due for taxation. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet 
there is no change in the amount of issued 
capital or debenture stock, but the total of 
credit balances is slightly larger than it was 
last year. This is due to the inclusion of 
the necessary provision for taxation, but 
the amount is not fully reflected in the 
Increased total as the sums due to trade 
creditors are lower on account of present 
trading conditions. 

The war damage insurance reserve I 
have already referred to, and there is no 
change in the remaining items except for 
a small reduction in the superannuation 
fund which arises from the payments made 
during the year. 


PROFITS AND PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


The balance brought forward in the 
Profit and loss account from last year was 
£144,369 and out of this we paid the half- 
year's preference dividend, which you 
authorised at our last meeting, leaving 
£75,963. The balance of profit available 
from this year’s trading is £109,304 which, 
a you will see from the profit and loss 
account, is arrived at after providing 
£140,000 for depreciation and the pay- 


ment of directors’ fees and debenture 
interest. 

We thus have £185,268 available this 
year, and you will have seen from our 
report that we recommend the payment of 
a further six months’ arrears of preference 
dividend, and after providing £36,000 for 
war damage insurance premiums, that the 
balance of £80,862 should be carried for- 
ward to the next account. 

The total available trading profit this 
year amounted to £353,164, which is nearly 
£15,000 more than the corresponding 
figure last year, but in any comparison of 
the figures we must take account of the 
difference in the amount which it has been 
necessary to provide for taxation in the 
two periods. This year we have had to 
set aside considerably less than in 1940-41 
and the proportion of the trading profit 
which is available is therefore relatively 
greater. 


CONDITIONS LESS FAVOURABLE 


Actual trading conditions during the past 
vear have been much less favourable, and 
have fully reflected the national policy of 
concentrating all productive resources on 
the war effort. 

After fulfilling the requirements of 
Government contracts and meeting the 
essential needs of the civilian population, 
there is little to spare for the export trade 
upon which the cotton industry so largely 
depended. These conditions, which are 
inseparable from the successful prosecution 
of total war, have naturally resulted in 
throwing idle a substantial part of our 
plant. This has been effected by an 
organised policy of concentration through- 
out the industry, and I am.glad to say that 
in the bleaching trade we were able to effect 
the necessary contraction almost entirely by 
voluntary arrangements which provide not 
only for the adequate compensation of 
those whose works have been closed, but 
also for the protection of the goodwill of 
their businesses during the period of 
enforced closure. 

Whilst on this subject, I should like to 
pay tribute to those who have had the 
somewhat thankless task of pftting into 
operation the Government’s policy so far 
as it affects the cotton industry, not only 
in the matter of concentration, but in the 
general regulation and control of the trade. 
The responsibility has been shared by the 
Cotton Control and the Cotton Board, and 
I believe that they have carried out a most 
difficult task with efficiency and impartialitv. 

There may have been some mistakes—it 
would be strange in such novel circum- 
stances if there were not—but it must be 
remembered that the nolicy is determined 
by the Government, that it is dictated by 
national needs and that the circumstances 
upon which it is based have themselves 
been continuously changing. The Cotton 
Control and the Cotton Board are the 
instruments by which that policy is effected 
—they are not necessarily, if at all, 
responsible for that policy, much less for 
the circumstances which dictate it. 


NEED FOR COLLECTIVE EFFORT 


There is one other aspect of this question 
that I think we should keep in mind. The 
re-establishment and the maintenance of 
the cotton industry in post-war years will 
not be achieved without collective effort 
wisely directed. Our war-time experiences 
should provide us not only with the know- 
ledge but with the foundations of an 
organisation which, with suitable modifica- 
tions, should facilitate the easy transition 
from a war-time to a more normal basis. 
But no organisation will succeed if it has 
not the whole-hearted collaboration of the 
industry behind it. 
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For the time being the main volume of 
our output, and therefore the measure of 
our profits, will depend upon the require- 
ments and restrictions of Government 
Departments, upon the production of 
Utility cloths, and upon the very limited 
quantity of cloth that will be available for 
export. You will realise, therefore, that our 
future operations are to a large extent 
beyond our own control, but the concentra- 
tion of the industry has resulted in putting 
out of commission a substantial part of our 
assets which not only imposes a limitation 
on our capacity to earn profits, but accen- 
tuates the problems which will confront us 
in post-war years. 

Although for the moment our main con- 
cern must be production for essential needs, 
your directors have constantly in mind the 
re-establishment of our business after the 
war. Nothing is being neglected that will 
enable us to take our full share in the 
resumption of normal trading relations, and 
to that end your property and plant are 
being maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency permitted by existing restrictions. 

I am sure that you will wish me to 
express on your behalf our thanks to the 
managing directors and to the other 
members of our board, as well as the 
managers of our branches and all our 
employees, who have rendered unstinting 
service in carrying on under conditions of 
great difficulty and anxiety. 

The resolution approving the report and 
accounts was moved by the chairman, 
seconded by Sir William ‘Clare Lees, Bt., 
and carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, 
and Messrs Jones, Crewdson and Youatt 
and Messrs P. and J]. Kevan were re- 
appointed joint auditors. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Sir Alan Sykes, Bt:, for presiding, 
proposed by Mr E. R. Clark, J.P., and 
carried unanimously. 


“SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S SPEECH 





The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 7th instant, in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, 
M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts:— — ; 

The Group’s participation in the war 
effort throughout the world, including the 
many theatres of mifitary activity, has 
constantly expanded, and in a war in which 
petroleum plays such a vital part you will 
realise how great a responsibility the Group 
carries® It is now that your company feels 
the benefit of the conservative policy which 
successive boards have pursued for so many 
years, and in the opinion of your board, 
taking into account the reserves which have 
been made throughout the years, the valua- 
tion of your properties is fully warranted. 


EARNING CAPACITY OF GROUP 


In compliance with the instructions of 
the Governmental Authorities concerned in 
the different countries, many producing, 
refining and transportation facilities were 
destroyed or demolished, including impor- 


.tant tank farms and loading installations at 


many of the ports. In due course, no doubt, 
compensation will be forthcoming for this 
demolition, but apart from this you will 
appreciate that the earning capacities of the 
Group have been gravely affected and will 
continue to be affected by the loss of these 
assets until the time when it proves possible 
to complete the rebuilding of the Group’s 
oil structure. It will probably be some 
time after the end of hostilities before the 
profit-earning capacity of the Group can be 
fully restored. 

I am not in a position to reveal any 
details of the operation of the Group’s 
fleets. ‘The masters, officers and crews of 
these great fleets of tankers have justly 
earned the admiration of the Authorities 
and the country as a whole for the gallant 
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operation of their ships under circum- 
stances often involving extreme danger. 

In the United States of America, Shell 
Union Oil Corporation has played its full 
part in accelerating the erection of plants to 
manufacture the essentials of war, and 
has made a valuable contribution towards 
petroleum transportation, perhaps the 
industry’s most serious current problem. 

However, despite the satisfactory finan- 
cial results in 1941 and the improvement 
recorded so far in the current year, the 
outlook as regards profits must be regarded 
as uncertain. Of one thing I am certain, 
namely, that in the far more important 
matter of continuing to provide the 
materials necessary for -victory the oil 
industry in the U.S.A. will not fail to 
overcome the difficulties which must 
necessarily arise from time to time. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


WM. CORY & SON, LIMITED 


Sir Arthur Cory-Wright, Bart.,.chairman 
of the company, presided in London, on the 
goth instant, at the forty-sixth annual general 
meeting of Wm. Cory and Son, Limited. 

The accounts, he said, showed a net profit 
of £666,219, a decrease of some £37,000 as 
compared with the previous year. After 
payment of the final dividend of 15 per 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, a 
balance of £1,078,378 remained to be 
carried forward. ’ 

The extension of the area of hostilities, 
and the intensification of the National war 
effort, had necessitated continuous vigilance 
on the part of the board to meet the 
changing and increasingly difficult condi- 
tions. 

The company was taking advantage of 
the possibilities of replacing some of the 
vessels which had been lost since the out- 
break of war. They could face the future 
with “confidence and with full regard for 
the National interest. 

The report was adopted. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED FOR 
23RD YEAR 





The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd 
instant, in London, Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
Bt. H.M.L., M.Inst.C.E. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The chairman drew attention to the fact 
that while the turnover had been well 
maintained there had been a reduction in 
the amount of the gross profits for 1941 
compared with 1940, which was due to 
the heavy additional sums that had been 
provided for taxation. The total expenses 
were less than in 1940, in spite of the 
increases in repairs and maintenance of 
plant and buildings, pension fund and 
superannuation allowances. Regarding in- 
vestments of the pension fund, it was 
gratifying to know that on December 31, 
1941, these stood at £345,721. 

e chairman paid tribute to the long 
and valued services of Mr Charles Pipkin 
(director and joint manager) who in 
November last had completed 50 years’ 
association with the company. 


The chairman concluded by reminding ; 


the stockholders that the foundation upon 
which the company was established by the 
late Sir Tom Callender, and carried on by 
the present managers, placed the company 
in a position of substantial solidarity and 
they might look forward to continued 
success with as much confidence as was 
possible in the present dangerous epoch. 

The chairman then formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts declar- 
ing a dividend of 15 per cent. annum 
for the 23rd year; the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Sir Malcolm 
Fraser, Bt., G.B.E., and Major-General the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
3.C.S.I., M.P.) were re-elected. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 
(1929) LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in London, Mr Francis Allen, chairman 
of the company, presiding. . 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, which was 
issued with the report and accounts:— 

In the “profit and loss account” the 


increase in the cost of materials and labour . 


is reflected in the cost of mining at 
£352,767, being nearly {£100,000 higher 

an the same costs for the previous year. 
To some extent this increase is accounted 
for by our having crushed 45,000 tons of 
ore more this year than last, but the larger 
part of the increase is due to the general 
rise in wages and the cost of all‘ materials 
used on the mine. For the current year, a 
still further increase in costs is to 
expected, 


TAXATION 


We are faced once more with the neces- 
sity to provide a very large figure for taxa- 
tion, the amount being £270,000. In 
conjunction with other West African 
mining interests we have approached the 
Treasury from time to time for some 
recognition of the hardship imposed upon 
us by excess profits tax in the exceptional 
case of our own company and others 
similarly placed, who,. in addition to 
operating a wasting asset, are not reaping 
any excess profits in consequence of the 
war, but solely as a result of, expenditure 
and efforts made in pre-war years, during 
which time revenue and profits were neces- 
sarily limited owing to the properties and 
plant being in various stages of develop- 
ment. In the years on which the standard 
profits are based, the production output 
was not a true criterion of the mines’ 
normal output, which was reached when 
the programme undertaken had _ been 
completed. 

The committee set up to deal with this 
matter is still, in negotiation with the 
authorities on questions of principle affect- 


ing the allowance for wastage of assets, | 


which is provided for by statute. 

In the meantime, considerable payments 
on account of taxation have been and will 
continue to be made pending settlement 
of outstanding questions. 

-As regards the item of “ Development,” 
it will be noticed that the expenditure for 
the year totals £83,173. Our underground 
development is in an extremely strong 
position, and the board have instructed 
the general manager to limit current 
development to the minimum. 


MINE PRODUCTION 


Production from the mine was main- 
tained uninterruptedly throughout the year. 
all the 285,200 tons treated being hoisted 
through the central shaft. 

The gold produced realised £776,750, 
compared with £728,263 for the previous 
year. The steadily rising cost of materials 
previously referred to has more than offset 
any advantage gained by the increase in 
tonnage treated, the cost per ton being 
24s. 6d., against 20s. 11d, per ton for the 
year 1940. 

The development footage during the year 
amounted to 14.941 ft., being an increase 
of 893 ft. over the previous year. The 
‘work generally can be considered as most 
satisfactory, which is exemplified by the 
ore reserves position, the tonnage at 
September 30th last being 2,227,888 tons, 
of a value of 7.17 dwt. over a width of 
233 in. This is an increase over 1940 of 
508,385 tons, and with the 285.200 tons 
crushed during the year makes an’ increase 
of nearly 800,000 tons as a result of the 
year’s work. The vahe of the ore reserves 
at September 30th last was 0.55 penny- 
weight lower than the ore reserves valua- 
tion at September 30, 1940. The reason 
for this is that over 360,000 tons of the 
new ore reserves are in the lower grade 
No. 2 orebody. 

The report was adopted. 
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MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The forty-third ordinary general mecting 
of Moss’ Empires, Limited, was held, on 
the 7th instant, in London. ; 

Mr R. H. Gillespie (the chairman) pre- 
sided. Commenting on the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account for the year 
ended December 31, 1941, he pointed out 
that debenture stock had been further 
reduced through redemption by £7,450, 
Further reductions on leasehold properties 
and depreciation on furnishings had been 
provided on the usual lines. Creditors 
showed a considerable increase, almost 
entirely due to provision for increased 
taxation. Cash at bankers and investments 
in War Savings Bonds had increased by 
some £100,000. ; 

Profit from theatre trading had increased 
by some £40,000, to £237,740, but pro- 
vision for taxation absorbed about £105,000, 
an increase of £35,000. After all provisions, 
the profit and loss balance is £104,699, 
being an increase of £9,000 over 1940, 
Ordinary dividends paid were Io per cent, 
less tax, and the carry-forward is £49,679, 
against £33,278 brought in. £126,000 was 
paid in entertainments tax for the year, 
making over £4,000,000 since inception o 
the tax. 

The chairman said it was difficult to fore- 
cast prospects for the current year. Increase 
in entertainments tax, demands for man- 
power for the Services and munition work 
make heavy inroads on company’s resources, 
But the management were endeavouring to 
overcome all difficulties. Up to date results 
this year were satisfactory. : 

With the warm approval of the Minister 
of Labour and National Service the manage- 
ment had assisted materially in setting up 
a theatres war service council. Through 
this organisation necessary arrangements 
were made with managers and artistes to 
provide additional entertainments for the 
Services in camps amd _ canteens and 
workers in munition factories, even remote 
from ordinary entertainment facilities, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held in London, on the 6th 
instant, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 
presiding. ; ; 

In his address the chairman said: In 
December and January last, all our estates 
fell into the possession of our enemies, and 
I regret to have to record that most of our 
European staff in Malaya became prisoners 
of war. Fortunately, the wives of a 
married members of our European staff 
and other dependents escaped internment. 
Our thoughts are full of sympathy for 
them in the sufferings which the hardships 
of war have inflicted upon them. | 

Notwithstanding our having to write off 
the total loss of the local liquid assets, the 
profits justified the board in recommending 
the repetition of a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., making ro per cent, for the year. It 
is obvious, however, that no further divi- 
dend can be expected until possession 0 
our properties is regained. ; 
' To conserve our financial resources, the 
board has created a taxation and con- 


‘tingencies reserve, to which the £50,000 


which stood at the credit of dividend 
equalisation reserve has been transferred, 
and it is recommending that £100,000 
should be similarly transferred out of the 
year’s profits, °° 

The estates were among the cheapest 
producers. The net cost per planted acre 
at which the plantations and equipment 
stand in the books is less than £20 and out 
surplus liquid assets are very considerable. 
If the estates, etc., are recovered without 
having sustained very serious damage, the 
propects of this company should again 
compare very favourably with those of any 
other rubber producer in the East. 

The accounts and the directors’ report 
were adopted. 
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RECORDS and 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 

THE improvement occasioned by the better 
news from Egypt at the end of last week 
was continued in the early part of the cur- 
rent week despite the serious reports from 
the Russian front. Turnover, as revealed 
by the number of bargains marked, showed 
some meneame averaging over 3,000 bar- 
gains daily. gilt-edged market was parti- 
cularly active although the present shortage 
of stock restricted business. Gains of 1s 
were general, while several of the irredeem- 
able stocks advanced } before the week-end. 
In the current week a further widespread 
improvement was registered, in which 3} 
per cent War Loan advanced ;%, and 2} per 
cent National Defence Bonds 4 on Tuesday. 
The feature of the foreign bond market, 
where turnover was well maintained, was 
the firmness of South American issues, 
Brazilian, Chilean and Mexican stocks all 
moving to higher levels. Egyptian bonds 
rallied on the war news, the 4 per cent 
Unified issue being raised § points in the 
first two days of the current week. The 
home rail market attracted good support in 
anticipation of the interim statements, bar- 
gains marked averaging some 270 daily 
against 210 last week. Home railways were 
a prominent feature, with rises throughout 
the list, but later equities reacted, while the 
leading debentures continued firm, ‘There 
were also minor improvements in South 
American rail stocks, in which San Paulo 
and the Peruvian Corporation debenture 
were prominent. 


* . 

Interest in the industrial market was well 
spread throughout the various sections and 
small improvements were general. There 
was rather more activity than of late, over 
1,100 bargains being marked on Monday, 
although the average on other days was 
about 800. Among brewery shares Dis- 
tillers advanced strongly after publication 
of the results, while Watney deferred and 
Bass both improved. Tobacco issues were 
quiet and steady, and apart from gains of 
¢ and 3 for BAT and Imps respectively 
at the reopening, prices were little changed. 
Motor and aircraft issues displayed no great 
activity but became rather firmer on Tues- 
day on some quiet support. The dividend 
announcement of Guest Keen raised the 
shares 2s. 6d. and occasioned a steadier 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Wines and Spirits Auctions.—Since July 
Ist, NO wines or spirits have been permitted 
to be sold by auction except under licence 
granted by the Minister of Food. Sales 
by auction may be made only to persons 

olding an excise licence authorising 
them to sell wines and spirits by whole- 
sale or retail, Th: names of the owners 
of lots must be indicated in the catalogue. 

_buyer at an auction sale will not be per- 
mitted to sell to any person holding an 
excise licence similar to that held by him, 
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tone throughout the heavy industrial mar- 
ket. Among other advances Allied Iron was 
outstanding with a rise of 1s. 9d. in the first 
two days of this week. Paton & Baldwins 
were strong on the dividend. Among textiles 
British Celanese ordinary, J. P. Coats and 
Lancashire Cotton all advanced. In the 
stores group, Marks & Spencer “A” 
ordinary, after earlier improvements, rose 
Is. 44d. at the reopening, when John Barker 
gained 7's, while Woolworths held an early 
gain of 9d. Brazilian Traction was strong 
on the annual report, rising 3 on the week, 
while Sudan Plantations .recovered sharply 
after their recent fall. 


* 


The kaffir market enjoyed a better tone, 
Cape support occasioning several improve- 
ments. West Wit Areas were prominent 
with a rise of = on Friday, while East 
Geduld and Crown Mines both rose }. 
Among diamond issues, De Beers pre- 
ferred and deferred issues both advanced 
% in the week. Turnover in the rubber 
market was very light and prices were 
hardly affected. After quiet conditions 
before the week-end a firmer tendency 
developed in the tea market and small 
advances were general early this week. The 
decision of the Mexican Supreme Court 
occasioned a jump of 1s. 6d. in Mexican 
Eagles on Friday, while the better news 
from Egypt was well received in the oil 
aanen but there was a partial reaction 
ater. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 























Total ? 
. Bargains Corres. | Security Indices — 
942 in S.E. ay . 
ust’ | alt | Bock |r 
July 2...... 2,927 2,528 78-0 132-9 
i, Geena 2,939 2,533 78-6 132-9 
oe “Wiccvews 3,989 2,638 79-1 133-0 
se aid 3,286 3,344 79-3 133-2 
ee 3,124 2,863 79° 133-3 

















* July 1, 1935=100. ft 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81:4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 
(Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). $ New basis in S.E. 
List. § Old basis. 


New York 


AParT from a slight improvement in lead- 
ing war stocks, conditions before the 
holiday on Wall Street were quiet. At the 
reopening some support for rail and steel 
issues was registered, but Tuesday and 


without special authority, Wines and 
spirits once sold by auction may not be 
sold again by auction, and they may be sold 
only at a reasonable price. 

Lac Control.—The Minister of Supply 
has issued the Control of Lac (No. 1) 
Order, under which the use of any lac for 
the purpose of making sound records is 
made subject to licence from July 14th. 
Licences will be required even if the lac 
to be used is in stock. Lac is defined as 
the resinous secretion of the lac insect, 
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STATISTICS 


Wednesday witnessed some light profit- 
taking on the news from Russia, while 
many buyers held off pending developments, 
STANDARD STAaTISTics INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
































a to 
| Low | High | June | June | July 
| April | Jan. | ' : 
29 14. | 1942 1942 | 1942 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 69-7 | 67-5 | 67-6 
S52 Rails ......000. 58 -4d 71 -00) 59-0 | 58-4 | 59-8 
40 Utilities........ | 53-1 | 67 “4a 59-4 67-5 | 67-1 
419 Stocks ........ | 60-8 | 73-3 | 67-4 | 65:3 | 65-5 
Av. yield® ........ he 40%) 6 -99¢ 6 "99% ,7 *26%|7 -25% 
, ~~ * 50 Common Stocks. aia 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) June 17. (d) June 24 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 








| | ; 
June. | June June June | June | July 
25 | 26 27 29 | “30 | #1 


83-5 | 83-5 | 83-7 | 84-0 | 84-2 | 83-4 











Low: 75:2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: July 2, 343,000; 
July 3, 357,000 ; July 4, Independence Day; 
July 6, 420,000; July 7, 332,000; 
July 8, 577,000. 


‘ 1942 High : 91-2, Jan. 5 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 11, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ 
To Shareholders only... 600,000 600,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 62. 


Including , Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ 
ie ccivecinnesens 843,360, 558 836,095,444 
B68 64 cist cbesesces 864,669,885 815,135,303 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart a ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Wei ccccvcsscces 835,690,982 349,272 55,190 
BP ckucsscenees 812,512,964 2,622,339 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord, 
£ £ £ 
WB ioc cedccwweess 829,542,422 680,476 5,872,546 
TE Ga Kakwoscees 811,972,128 304,460 2,858,715 


+ Includes Government issues to June’ 30, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


whether in the form of sticklac, seedlac, 
buttonlac, shellac, recovered lac, or any 
other form. 

Export Control—The Board of Trade 
has issued the Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 28) Order (SR and O No. 1251), the 
chief effect of which is to consolidate 
previous export control Orders. The Order 
comes into force on July 15th and sets out 
the position in regard to export licensing 
control at that date. Changes have been 

(Continued on page 63) 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend 
(No. 92) of 45 per cent., less Income Tax at 10s. in the {£, 
Gay. on the issued Capital of the 
Corporation in respect of the year ending 30th September, 1942, 
and will be payable on and after the 27th August, 1942, to all 
Shareholders on the Registers on the 7th July, 1942. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 8th 
to 15th July, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 


has this day been D 


of Dividend Lists. 


As stated in the notice published 3rd June last, this dividend 
will take the place of the two Interim Dividends which have 


been paid during recent years, 
By Order of the Board, 


H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 


Temporary Registered Address: 
St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 





7th July, 1942. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend 
(No. 10) of 73 per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, 
has this day been DECLARED on the Capital of the 
Company in respect of the year ending 30th September, 1942, 
and will be payable on and after the 27th August, 1942, to all 
Shareholders on the Registers on the 7th July, 1942. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 8th 
to 1§th July, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 
of Dividend Lists. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. 


Temporary Registered Address: 


St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 


7th July, 1942. 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
[Treasury | Warea® | trea 
Bilis Advances | sury , Total 
——n, | De- | Float- 
Date | Bank its’ ing 
Ten- | + Public | of Poy Debt 
der Depts. | ‘iio | Banks 
| 2 FP eacie 
1941 a" \ 
July 5 ls 955 -0 Not available 
1942 
Apr. 4 | 905-0 5 > 
» 11 | 905-0 ” ” 
» 18 | 910-0 
» 25 | 920-0) 1757-3) 251-7 i 17-0 7 487 | 3432 -9 
May 2] 935-0 Not available | 
” 9 950 ‘0 ” ” 
, sis oo > ” ” 
: 30 a3 | 1805 3 254 -8 ‘| ; ‘j 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available | 
» 13 | 975-0 » > 
» 20; 975-0 » » 
» 27] 2,638-5 | 160-4| 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426 -7 
July 4! 975-0| | Not available 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


Date of 
Tender 


1941 
July 4 

1942 
April 4 


july 3. 














4 
Amount Average et 
—} of Allot- — 
| Offered Applied, Allotted) Mt | Min. 
| | ° | Rate 
s. d. 
rs ssa| 154 20 0-85 | 38 
75-0 | 155-0) 75-0| 20 3-02| 35 
75-0 | 147-5| 75-0| 20 2-89| 36 
75-0 | 133-0| 75-0| 20 3-15| 44 
75-0 | 148-0| 75-0| 20 0-30| 37 
75-0 | 143-8| 75-0| 20 0-73| 41 
75-0 | 135-4) 75-0| 20 0-65 | 44 
75-0 | 143-9| 75-0| 20 0-78| 42 
75-0 | 151-5| 75-0| 20 0-70| 36 
75-0 | 147-3 | 75-0 | 20 0-56 | 36 
75-0 | 131-6 | 75-0|20 0-67! 44 
75-0 | 124-3 75-0/ 20 0-90| 49 
75-0 | 141-4| 75-0 | 20 o3 41 
75-0 | 143-9! 75-0! 20 0-54! 40 


On July 3rd applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 40 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 


accepted in full. 
being offered on July 10th. 
llth the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £35 millions. saat 


Applications at 


£75 millions of Treasury Bills are 


For the week ending July 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





Totals to date ... 


* 136 weeks. 

§ Including series ‘‘A.”’ 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 

July 7th amounted to a total value of £48,998,464- 

Up to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £71,922,000 has been repaid. 


N.S.C. 











y 23% 
3% 3% 2 
Defence | Savings — -¥ 
Bonds | Bonds | j949°51 
| 2,112] 6,225] 3,350§ 
2,263 | 5,060/|| 2,996§ 
2,238 7,013)|| 3,548§ 
1,712 7,505)|| 9,719§ 
1,820 4,636||| 7,087§ 
1,455 8,325|||  5,066§ 
be 8,546)|| 5,855§ 


569,792 470,938° 7706671 |||447691$ § 


t+ 79 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 


t 39 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
tTemained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


* Date 


a 


33h 
234 
23} 
234 
234 


Two pantie 


S31 
234 
234 
234 
234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





THE ECONOMIST 


es 
Finance 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 8, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,815,100 
In Circln. ... 807,438,244 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 816,392,828 
partment.... 22,803,474 | Other Secs.... 1,828,398 
Silver Coin... 163,674 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BD sssedeks 241,718 
830,241,718 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 171,657,838 


Govt. Secs. .. 
a 513,669 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,310,267 | Discounts & 
—_—_——_ Advayces... 5,637,160 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,138,031 
Bankers..... 146, 487,632 ——__———_ 
Other Accts... 47,946,309 26,775,191 
} ——_—_——— | Notes........ 22,803,474 
194,433,941 | Gold & Silver 
a eRe 1,374,374 
222,610,877 222,610,877 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis” 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
July | June | July | July 
9 24 1 8 
| 

Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 648 -0 res ‘0, 801-6] 807 -4 

Notes in banking depart- | 
PP rr 32:2] 34-2 28-6] 22-8 

Government debit and) | 
securities®........... = “4 a ® “4 827-4) 827-4 
Other securities ........ 2:3} 2-1! 1-9) 1:8 
Silver Coin ............ 0-3} O85 0-8 0:8 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
ESE Scoeessasvces 1168 -00|168 -00,168 -00\168 -00 

Deposits : | 
ED schdeGesd ses see 10-5} 8 ‘0, 11-5) 10-3 
rr 131-8) 133-6, 171-6] 146-5 
SD 6 34845400 5046008 52-4) 47-3) 49-3) 47-9 
ae 194 -7| 188-9) 232-4) 204-7 

Banking Dept. Secs. : j 
Government........... 152 -8) 145-1 187-7) 171-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 74 #55 6-1 56 
SNES 6995 40609004405 18-4; 20 6 26-4) 21-1 
er re 178 -6} 171-2) 220-2) 198-4 
Banking depart. res. ..... 33-9) 35°5 30-0) 24-2 

% % | % % 

“ Proportion’ ........... 17-4 18 u 12 . 11:8 
* Government débt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A - 


| April = | April April 
21, 6, 13, 
1941 1342 | 1942 | 1942 
17°71) 24-95) 24-95) 24-95 
7-06, 6-73) 6-64 10-80 
58 -22| 26 +22; 29-00) 30-06 
42 "791100 - ‘61/106 -81/105 -51 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. .... 
Other coin, bullion, etc... . 
Call money, London...... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... . 


Discounts and advances. ..| 22° * 35 27) 30 -06! 30-44 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............. | 66-12, 92 36 93 ol 94 -86 


Deposits, etc..........++. jui86, 66/120 — 35/126 - “61 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million eupees 





oN | June | June | June | June 
27, |~ 5, | 12, | 22, | °26, 
Assers __| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold coin & bullion.; 444 444 444 444, 444 
Rupee coin........ 367; 275; 257; 265° 277 
Balances abroad .. .! 371 632, 638) -628! 608 
Sterling securities ..) 1, 188) 2,569) 2, 569) 2,569 2,619 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| oy 1,492 1,223) 1,223) 1,223 
Investments....... 85 85 87, 86 
LIABILITIES \ | 
Notes in circ. : India} 2,588; 4, a 4,386) 4,390) 4,432 
Burma! 181 7) sae 0! ee 
Deposits : Govt. | 123, a8 “Jos| “114, “127 
Banks ..|_ 304 591! 585) 611) 627 
Reserve ratio...... (56: 1%)63- 0% 67 -1% %0)67 0% 0% ‘67 1% 





July 11, 1942 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 


July ; June ; June | _ 
RESOURCES 3, 18, 25, 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1941 1942 1942 | 

due from Treasury 20,312) 20,556) 20, te | 4 20, $81 
Total reserves 20,562) 20,845; 20,853) 20,825 
Total cash reserves....... 241 275| 286, 259 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184| 2,578) 2,583) 2,728 
Total bills and secs. 2,196] 2,594 2, 598) 2,742 
Total resources 23, 846 24, 995) 24) 1655, 24,821 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 6,788] 9,229] 9,254) 9,409 


Excess mr. bank res. ..... 5,270] 2,790 2, 650) 2,260 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13, - 12,706} 12,523! 12,19] 
Govt. deposits ........... 160} 139) 485 
Total deposits ........... 15, 782 14,143} 14, 020 14,018 
Total liabilities .......... 23,846 24,995 24,655 24,821 
Reserve ratio............ 91-1% 





89 +2%/89 6% |88 -9%, 
BANKS AND TREASURY 


RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,627) 22,729) 22,735 22,739 
= bank currency.| 3,150) 3,311) 3,313) 3,314 

IABILITIES 


| 
9,704) 12,208] 12,231) 12,416 
3,113! 2.3491 2,330] 2,680 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million paper pesos 


Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 
ere pee 28.) 


May | April | May | May 

15, 5, | 31, 

AssETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold at home............ 1,071) 1,077) 1, 077, 1,077 
Other gold and for. exch... 308| 529) 538! 570 
Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 119,119 119,115 
Treasury bonds .......... 395) 394 394 394 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,231) 1,472) 1, 477 1,483 
Deposits : Government ... 93) 30 30; 31 
Banks......... 534; 588 = S 
Certs. of participation .... 69 18 
174 0%'75 -4%'75 497 15 4 





Reserve ratio....... eeeees 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 








May ; April ; May | May 

12, 6, 4, ll, 

ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold and stg. exch........ 24-07; 22-50! 24-64) 24-04 


Advances to State........ 17-49} 29-69} 30 *67| 33-38 


Investments............. 3°77, 4-15) 4-15 4:15 
LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............. 21-81) 24-19) 24-29) 24-32 

Demand liabs:: State ....| 8-41) 11-41) 11-58) 11-60 


Banks and others ........ 13 98 17 -58} 21-51) 23-62 
Reserve te to sight liabs. .. . .'54 4% 1142 3% 142 °§ 42 -9%'40 -3%, 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 








| May | May | | May 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
EE i vstnuasnesseakeeen 1,465) 1,514) 1,514 1,514 
Foreign exchange ........ 774 779) 782) 1780 
Other cash .............. 1,016: 408) 505) 357 
Bills and securities ....... 445} 917) 917) 917 
PETAR oo cccccvssveccs si wed roe oe 
Other assets ............. 8,612) 13,235) 13,779) 14,097 
LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation.......... 7,030; 9,858} 9,779) 10,210 
Cash certificates.......... 1,647) 1,847) 1,847) 1,847 
Clearing deposits......... 1, 788 3,508] 4,228) 3,778 
Other liabilities .......... 1, ,304! 1,097! 1, 099 1,287 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
“May ey [ay | May | May 
23, 15, 22, 
ASSETS | 1941 1942 1942 | 1942 
Gold coin and bullion..... 50 -47| 52-62) 53 23) 53°57 
Bills discounted.......... | 0-47| 0-95} 0-86, 0-97 
Invest. and other assets ...| 40-74) 53-96] 54-41| 54-10 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ...... | 26 +18} 30-33) 29-89; 29-71 
Deposits : Government . 2-47| 9-24) 9-50 8-70 
Bankers’ ...... | 51-70) 56 *52| 58 ‘09 59-27 
Others ........ 7 48) 7: “43) 6: 82! 7:20 
Reserve ratio............ 158 +1%!50 -9%'51 -194151 “4% 


MONEY MARKET 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 


Aggregate 





| Week | 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
“July | July | July | July 
5, | 4 | 5, | 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | | 1982 

Working days:—) 6 6 4 157 | - 156 

Birmingham..... | 3,128 | 3,595 | 59,422 | 68,030 
Bradford........ ' 1,894 1,903 | 59,696 57,946 
Bristol.......... | 2,184 | 2,825 | 52,165 | 65,345 
BES icwosnunees 787 | 826 | 16,930 | 20,994 
Leeds........... | 1,315) 1,179 | 26,776 | 30,320 
Leicester........ 935 | 910 22,379 22,900 
Liverpool ....... | 5,838 | 4,687 | 141,087 | 125,167 
Manchester...... 14,656 | 14,476 | 313,224 | 324,943 
Newcastle... ....| 1,632 | 1,595 | 34,916 | 40,575 
Nottingham ..... | 538 | 556 | 12,101 | 12,570 
Sheffield ........ | 1,330! 1,265 | 18,583 | 23,523 
Southampton....| 84 | 14 + | 2,570 | 3, iat 
12 Towns ....... | 34,321 | 33,891 1 | 759, 849 | 795, 40 
Dublin*......... | 5,285! 5,297 | 154,485 | 174, 005. 





* June 28, 1941, and June 27, 1942. 
(Continued at foot of page 63) 
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: IL SALES MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
(Continued from page 60) EO AE canar antrum, “lama ei at ma BIT 
made in the list of the “all = = COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. Cute on m. mid. July eeeyeeceaes " = 2 
nations and in the provision un mS Ww. = | Daily Average | Stks Lard, Chicago, July..........++-++ 12-65 12-70 
ain goods may be exported roug ; Moody’s Index ‘of staple com- 
cert Sales (at y P 
s British Indian ports for transit overland to | cost) modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.... 230-4 231-8 
destinations in China. 1942 send 
ly Mar. | April | May May WH SAL PRICES 
; Frustrated Cotton Exports.—The entry “ecpneonantins BRITISH OLESALE ar 
42 of Japan into the war caysed apprehension (a) By Commodities ma sh” 
551 ‘ ’ 
825 in Lancashire about cotton goods awaiting Won-tood Merchandise :— eds ed-nd-u- CEREALS 
ns sipmen , Sous othe Netherlands Women's Wear: --..-.s-[4 Salt 6-9-1117 8.8 “When sd. 8. d. 
142 course 0 Pp Men’s and Boys’ Wear. ...|+30-2)— 6-5|—28-9.+ 5-2 No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 35 1 37 8 
821 Government has agreed that the goods in — Boots and Shoes ......... +10-4+ 8-4—11-7— 2:8 Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)....... 1511 1510 
stock in this country and diverted cargoes Furnishing Departments . . |+ 35 -2|+ 30 -7|-+20-8— 18-8 Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 61 6 42 7 
409 ld, b f th di Hardware ............06- — 3-7 Nil |— 4-3;—16°5 Oats (e) ,, ‘ a a 1467 1467 
3 may be resold, but one of the conditions is Fancy Departments |... — 2-3\— 2-64 1-8+ 0-9 
191 that any loss or profit entailed will, to the — Sports and Travel........ — 3-1— 6-6|—15-5|—17-7 OTHER FOODS 
485 extent of 50 per cent, be borne by the Royal iscellaneous............ + 881+ 4-2\+ 4-0/+10-4 POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
ols Netherlands Government. The agreement TE eeeteeeete...\s 264 06-04-33 Mi isn scscissccscsis { 73 63 
9%, has given considerable satisfaction to Man- Food and Perishables... .|+- 4-3/+ 0-9.+ 5-0+13-7 
chester merchants. Total ne eee . aid aa ie TEXTILES 
96 re TT Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 52/15/0 52/15/0 
314 “THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE (b) Districts . “im 4 
b. cops die). 411 4 ii 
- PRICE INDEX Scotland .........0ee8e08 + 6-2— 06) 204+ 21 * wee eee: fide 964 
680 (1935= 100) North-East........+.+++ + 8-2+ 0-8'— O3\— 2:8 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05:10 0 5:10 
ail | tens ameenss +s + i 1-0)- oat 3 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr., an: ae 
NA July July July | July | ity South England...........| Nil : 3-5\— 6.5|— 4-3 nies Ra desta tadacenesececs » ; 2% 
| 1942 1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 «Central and “West - End | ? - 
= TRE oncucaeseanas +25 -8/4+20-6!+ 6-4'+ 0:8 MINERALS 
1 a Suburban London........ + 7°7+ 2 O+ 3a- 74 COAL (per ton)— 3 é s ¢ 
42 WR A Scns 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 aia eaaseneeningmenaniamanees —_ Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne....4 98 0h 31 10 
077 Raw materials. .... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
io Complete Index... .| 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 MISCELLANEOUS 
Se eee CHEMICALS— 
394 | ie. a jay | ime July es Vane —— July Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 15/5/0 ee 
1 HIDES (per Ib.)— s. s. d. 
- | 1937*| 1939 1941 | 1942 1942 1942 itis “= salted — }-40/50 ib. 0 78 0 7 
603 IN 147.9 | 92.2 | 108.1 | 115.7| 117.8 GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents gy ee 07 
23 Se astuiehs..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.1 | 172.7 | 172.7 Wheat, Chicago, July..........++5 116? 1163 VEGETABLE OILS (cerionnegp OC” ; 
‘8% Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 135.6 | 141.3 | 142.7 » Winnipeg, July ........... 803 80 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
ND Cate Chine aly” Sseeseveevenes ‘el ‘et La Plata (new) .............. 19/0/0 
ee ~_ ats, ICAQO, JULY... 6. eee eee wees 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Rya, Chivnan, july iTeeresiweouws 633 654 (e) Average for weeks ended June 20 and June 27. 
fay 
a. 
942 
4-04 
5-3 UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
15 2 I a a wd 
4 +32 | Monthly Average | 1941 } 1942 
1 4 | - Unit of | re _— 
3 62 easurement | HI | 
) 3%, | 1929 | 1932 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | Mar. | Apel | May | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May 
! 
a aaa aN a a a en ets 
| | | j | 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000 ; coms 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms.) 
= 1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...\| 1935-39= 100 110} 58} += 88}—Ss:«108} ~«=«:122} ««155/} 147} 144 154; 166) 167/) 171) 172) +174 174 
May 2. ia unadj. F.R B.../ o 110} 58 989} 108 123; 156) 144, 144, 155} 167; 164] 165) 167; 170| 173 
31, 3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. | a 132} 41| 78] 109) 138! 193] 180) 180) 190} 208) 215] 222) 226) 235) 235 
1942 4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B. . zs |} 93} 70} = 95} 08}, 113} 135/128) 131) (135 «144) «(141]) 143) 142) 139) 140 
— 5, Minerals adj. F.R.B. saeco % 107 67; 97/106} 117) :125)) 125, = 95, 126,131) 131) 131} 129) 126 129 
ng contracts awarded :— : | 
357 SU OE EM acne cccescccesess 1923-25= 100 117} 28) = 64} —ss72}~Ss 8) —s 122) 94 103} 101} 138) 123) 118) 117) 125; 4117 
oe idan ee ot 8S) Bash wh al a aa ail ae a8) aga 
eee CE, ME) EL sec cnccscssesseeel a “as 
4,091 9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B......|| 1935-39=100 152} 78) 89} 101} 109} 130)) 126 112) 135] 135; 137)/ 140} 139) 136) 143! 143 
om 10, Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B.........|| 1923-25=100 111} 69} 85} 90}, 94} :110}) 103; 104) 105,126) 111/138) 126) 124) 117| lor 
Vy mployment :— i 
1,847 ll. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B. . ae *000 Hl se i“ a ae 1 38,263] 38,329] 38,824) 40,603} 40,905|| 40,891) 40,849] 40,782) 40,882 
3,778 12. a unadj. B.LS. si oe oe ae ‘is oe ‘.. _|| 37,761) 38,228] 38,902) 40,756] 41,036|| 39,871| 39, 842 40,298] 40,773 
wee Peso, RE | ABER S| Ea, Ha Be aah oh ae) ta a tat 9 fae] tea J doe | aed da 
ROOSTY, GEE. HeMigMec cc ccccccccesess \} -25= ese oes ens eee eee eee . ° ‘ . 
\NK 15. mh a, air etin kaso i 106-0} 66-3} 90-9} 99-9) 107-5! 127-7|| 119-9) 122-6] 124-9) 134-8] 134-2|| 132-3) 132-9] 134-5) 135-7 
i. Aver” nem unadj. F.R.B. .| ities 110-4) 46-7! 78-5} 92-2] 105-4) 148-8 1314 14 14-4 165 4 169-9 173-4 178-2 181-9 186 -4 
verage hours, B.L.S. ............+. | Number “a on an aoa ‘iia ste ‘ ' ‘ ‘ q ‘ oes 
May 18. ,, __ hourly earnings, B.L.S....... = Cents ... | 45-8) 63-9] 64-4! 67-0] 73-6)| 66-5) 70-8) 72-6] 78-1| 7&-7|| 80-1] 80-3} 80-9) ... | 
e 19, Cost of living, F.R.B Fee me aacnins ca |} 1935-39=100 || 122-5] 97-6] 100-8} 99-4) 100-2) 105-2] 101-2) 102-2) 102-9) 110-2} 110-5)/ 112-0) 112-9] 114-3) 115-1! 
olesale prices :— 
53°57 20. Farm products, B.L.S............005 1926=100 104-9} 48-2) 68-5| 65-3) 67-7] 82-4) 71-6] 74-4] 76-4) 90-6! 94-7|| 100-8} 101-3] 102-8) 104-5] ... 
0-91 Sh BOE TG coos sss csnesscvnscesss a 99-9} 61-0 73-6] 70-4) 71-3) 82-7|| 75-2) 77-9} 79-5) 89-3] 90-5]| 93-7) 94-6] 96-1) 98-7] ... 
54°10 22. Other commodities, BLS. .......... fe 91-6; 70-2} 81-7) 81-3} 83-0} 89-0|| 84-9) 85-9) 87-4) 93-5) 93-7/| 94-6] 94-9] 95-2) 95-7) ... 
~— 25,, Wh'sale com’dity prices, , unadj., F.R.B. s 95-3) 64-8} 78-6] 77-1| 78-6} 87-3|| 81-5! 83-2} 84-9} 92-5] 93-6] 96-0] 96-7| 97-7] 98-8} 99°0 
, an its :-— | 
8:70 24. Total, all reporting centres .......... | Million $ 81,878 33,827| 35,328] 37,155] 44,783]| 44,558] 42,237] 43,665] 45,081) 56,589]| 48,610) 41,550] 49,175] 49,166 
[oC tee : wear eal Seige todas se ee toeed 32 ted setae eee an ec soeeml Shee aneen yee 
& Paar rrerrrrre ce is : 3, K x uy 
1 +4% 27. Money in circulation..............+. a 4,476| 5,328} 6,510| 7,171) 7,901 9,816 8,924| 9,071| 9,357| 10,640| 11,160|| 11,175) 11,485] 11,573 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... ‘ 2,358) 2,114| 7,935) 10,466] 13,331 13,371) 13,724| 13,051) 13,140) 12,450)| 12,927| 12,619] 12,575}... 
29. ,, Excess Reserves..........4+ % 43| '256| 2.5221 4,469! 6,376 5,776| 5,801| 5,210| 3,828| 3,085|| 3,347] 2,969| 3, i 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ m 595 186| 163! 236 a 745) 107 lll; 121 182) 122) 104 ... 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics|} /1929=100 100} 24-4) 52-6] 55-5) 51 aes 45] 45) 46) 43 43} 41) 39 = 38 
GS 32. Yield on Govt. bonds.............4. % 3-60| 3-66] 2-56) 2-36) 2-21 1-96] 1-92) 1-85] 1-97]} 2-01) 2-09} 2-00) ... 
33. Income payments, adj............... | 1935-39=100 |] 122-9} 70-6) 98-5) 105-5] 113-8 131 0 ua ‘i 129-5] 133-6] 146-5) 154-7/! 155-7| 156-9} 157-7| 161-7 
4. Treasury —- ae Sacéee | Million $ 4,032| 2,076] 5,040] 5,595) 7,606 1,567 $03 se . 3 ne ate ose aoe a 
we I. »  expend., national defence .. .} - aah ne ane ou ‘on , , 
te 36. i ” PRN os sacs sacs ms 3,852} 4,320) 7,692) 9,528] 12,774 | 1,399} 1,315] 1,141 1,858) 2,542 2,628) 2,629) 3,421| 3,753 
1 to a 
luly 
_ 
| 
156 ; Market Rates—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1} 
7 ‘ (Continued from page 62.) changed between July 4th and July 10th. Treasury Bills: Bi. it tele 3 3 a 1 +3 
) xchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 7 > - Ae es Loans, 
5, = Bank of England remained unchanged between July Piastres (974) 97 India. Rupee (18d. per iat ee i 4%. Discount deposit at cali 
0,9 ; 4th and July 10th. (Figures in brackets are par of rupee) 17-18 4d. Congo. Francs 176}-3. 4% ; at notice 2% 
0,320 exchange.) China. National $ 23-38 
5,167 4. United States. $ (4 72) 4 -023-0 mail transfers Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, _NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
4,943 i “023-032. Canada. 4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
0, i ers 4 oo 118 159) 5 P 06 08 (25 294 ss 30-40. of exchange is quoted in London. New York July July | July July July July 
Sweden. na Peso 
: 523 (11-45) 16 -95$-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
3,127 Dutch West indies. ‘Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail remained unchanged as follows :—United 2 cent _ a 
"4 2960-100 2. 58-64. Portugal. . Becudos (110) pm.-par. Canada. } = = —_ Switzerland. 3 cents a ry Gose | Soap tat , Cents , Cents’ 
Panam -09— . m.-par. Sweden. - e 
549 402-044. eee ne Montreal. .|90 000 89 980,89 2: Bho, lad Inde- 89 $30 89-8 tts 
4,005 Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- we -|23° “30 2 — 
= . H A -60*/23 -60*/23 -60* 60*|23 -58* 
Clearing Offices—Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40 50 (Official mained unchanged between July 4th and July 10th :— Brazil... “ Pe: Mal 314 | 3. 4 | Day 23 60 23.88 
urkey. Piastres (110) Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% Osteber 26, 1939). Sa ee 


Tate); 46. 55 Volunt rate 
520. ‘italy. 11-28 Ine 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14,.%; 3 months * Official rate 29 “78. + Commercial Bills. 
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Net Available Appropriation } Preceding Year 
Year Total |Deprecia-} Profit for pn, 
Compan: . * + or — 
pany Ended Profit | tion, etc. 7 —_ =| Pref. Ord. Rate | To Free | a Total Net | Ord, 
Div. Div. Reserves! Carry | Profit Profit | Diy. 
| Forward | 
——S— OO eee eee OS a Neer ee eee ee en Tee eee SR a, 
_ _ Coal, Iron and Steel £ £ on oe £ { £ — i> £ £ £ % 
Allied Ironfounders........:....... Mar. 31 324,273 ae 206,365 385,982 35,962 106,314 14 * 60,000 | + 4,089 115,905 90,905 6 
Lloyd (F. H.) & Co. ..........00.-. Mar. 31 609 15,449 14,816 30,484 1,250 10,000 10,500 | — 6,934 99,907 19,981 | 10 
Park Gate Iron and Steel .......... Mar. 31 156,529 60,000 54,785 102,756 ace 40,000 15,000 | — 215 149,476 40,232 
Partridge, Jones & Paton (John)..... Mar. 31 122,863 ans 72,791 270,591 sie 75,117 3H sas — 2,326 219,253 110,253 4+ 
Sanderson Brothers & Newbould ... | Dec. 31 49,196 10,533 22,433 55, 108 2,473 5,355 5 eee + 14,605 42,272 15,396 | 5 
South Hetton Coal Co.............. Mar. 31 85,199 24,969 18,373 65,455 7,500 12,500 5 ons — 1,627 J 20,243 5 
Stephenson ee & Hawthorns .. | Dec. 31 19,113 si 17,853 22,765 on 13,750 5 5,000 | — 897 20,079 18,668 ; 5 
OSS Oy tea Dec. 31 474,151 | 256,042 214, 109 465,515 39,000 150,100 | °25 sin + 25,009 396,053 208,521 | 25 
Whitehead non and Steel.......... Mar. 31 479, 822 70,000 230, 617 263,626 a 156,767 | 20 70,000 | + 3, 850 565,792 216, 163 | 20 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Australian Agricultural i ccsusees¢ i 70,115 14,342 14,946 ons 14,000 | 2-9f one + 342 48,195 19,245 | St 
Elder Dempster Lines Holdings. .... 128,075 a 121,978 125,411 as 123,687 9 ea? — 1,709 ¥ 132,093 9 
National Star Brick, &c., Holdings . ‘ 8,306 ie 6,488 5,506 || (d) 5,994 ie ie + 494 5,158 3,690 | Nil 
Olds Discount Co..............+. . | Dec. 31 23,387 is 12,724 24,006 7,000 5,000 5 4,000 | — 3,276 23,103 12,239 5 
Texas Land and Mortgage.......... Mar. 31 48,312 ne 12,955 24,763 sas 8,250 5 5,000; — 295 || 43, 11,453 | 5 
Trust and ——y sebeusece Mar. 31} 148,934 ia 743 36,590 bay ise wan 20,000 | — 19,257 || 128,965 28,578 | Nil 
ubber 
Amalgamated Bruas............... Mar. 31 15,491 ibe 9,310 10,836 1,200 . oon + 8,110 || 28,458 11,225 9 
Caledonian (Selangor).............. Mar. 31 25,297 1,001 1,411 4,974 on eal sie ove + 1411]; . 546 7,454 9 
Ceylon Timber, &.............006. Dec. 31 73419 98 4,642 6,696 ia 4,760 | 10 —- 118 8,619 4,714 | 10 
Grand Central (Ceylon) scasekebanne Dec. 31 174,143 4,821 80,501 112,226 nee 79,182 6 | aie + 1,319 177,991 67,762 
Heawood Tin and Rubber ......... Dec. 31 24,127 bak 10,272 13,878 ans dak shi 8,000 | + 2,272 27,038 12,471 | 12 
Hongkong (Selangor) ..........+++. Dec. 31 28,641 . 11,106 18,547 | 9,000 | 40 =) + 2,106 28,695 23,399 | 50 
London Asiatic ...............+65. Dec. 31 253,336 eee 63,901 146,934 ‘i 46,496 | 10 e. =— | + 17,405 311,788 79,618 | 10 
Nagolle (Ceylon) ...........00000-. Dec. 31 18,928 sas 9,699 10,312 : 9,257| 5 oa + 442 18,037 7,400! 4 
— Estates of Krian .......... Dec. 31 12,322 1,518 3,536 ‘ os ie i + 1,518 | 15,296 9,093 
RRR GARG bbe abSObbSS0SSS05 Nov. 30 19,033 oe, Dr. 1,512 461 se eh — 1,512 || 24,249 7,247 |10-416 
Telok Occ Skkbasrenaddacees Dec. 31 5,057 725 1,743 4,094 . eis + 1,743 |! 5,336 3,375 7 
Bs SSS4b Ebb Op Ess 84nd 0000805 Nov. 30 17,101 > 3,706 |: 4,356 ‘ sae + 3,706 || 18,729 6,955 | 10 
hike cn nde nksenkeenss esp Oct. 31 14,300 bee 7,912 21,445 a ese + 7,912 14,097 7,993 | 6 
Waterfall tenga iskSuaneuceon’s Sept. 30 48,738 sie Dr. 2,960 18,371 ‘i no — 2,960 || 51,514 27,836 | Nil 
‘ea 
Assam Consolidated ...........+... Dec. 31 66,766 5,000 30,691 48,543 16,000 14,000 7 bie + 691 41,415 15,953 | Nil 
MR <.ccheses0eseenssane Dec. 31 77,051 6,655 39,190 53,923 wee 33,600 | 12 5,000 | + 590 77,668 38,523 | 12 
Standard Tea &. of Ceylon ........ Dec. 31 65,292 2,875 25,522 59,701 soe 23,800 | 20 500 | + 1,222 54,489 24,780 | 20 
rusts | 
Nineteen Twenty-Eight Irivestment . | Mar. 31 30,884 a 24,860 37,662 19,501 5,200 | 2 ss + 159 37,860 31,627 | 3 
Pentland Investment .............. May 31 48,455 nee 13,676 33,360 7,687 4,100 4 5,000 | — 3,111 48, 360 16,980 | 4 
Scottish Cities Investment.......... May 31 28,252 ite 3,762 20,063 5, 625 con san im _ 1, 863 29, 243 5,817 | Ni 
Other Companies 
Adlam (Geo.) & Sons ..........+.4. Mar. 31 30,198 2,608 1,475 3,326 ae os sie + 1,475 13,573 3,267 | Nil 
Albion Greyhounds................ May 31 12,634 wn 10,953 12,641 site 10,925 | (a) + 28 11,559 10,880 | (b) 
Alpha Cement Limited............. Dec. 31 221,718 | 125,000 46,509 85,133 44,138 ‘as nie + 2,371 315,683 140,845 | 8} 
Associated British Engineering...... Mar. 31 36,288 ie 4,240 9,341 ane 3,812 5 + 428 26,744 9,918 | 5 
Bassett (Geo.) & Co...........0000- Mar. 31 75,149 31,053 43,065 3,750 25,000 | 20 + 2,303 | 76,986 30,208 | 20 
Bentley Engineering Co. ........... Dec. 31 76,916 see 7,952 24,988 5,700 6,750 | 15t — 4,498 49,438 20,217 | 25+ 
British Coated Board, &c........... Mar. 31 28,127 5,453 17,225 3,932 se ai ae ei + 17,225 || 20,964 9,504 | Nil 
Callender’s Cable, &c.. Dec. 31 632,509 80,000 313,373 690,891 56,000 168,587 | 15 200,000 | — 111,214 || 689,631 335,274 | 15 
Climax Rock Drill, &e.. ..- | Dec. 31 74,451 16,443 29,402 37,363 ae 22,500 | 12% 10,000 | — 3,098 | 76,785 39,234 | 1% 
Craig & Rose ....... ... | Mar. 31 12,380 ane 12,380 20,294 5,000 ,000 6 ‘ae + 1,380 7,450 7,450 | 4 
East London Rubber Feb. 28 121,117 5,918 33,199 56,539 11,000 17,500 7k inne + 4,699 81,335 34,796 | 7} 
Ebonite Container..... ... | Feb. 28 19,189 one 18,203 31,638 eo. 14,450 17 4,000 | — 247 18,304 17,304 | ll 
Elder Dempster Lines ............. Dec. 31 385,916 | 179,294 205,122 460,720 - 125,000 10 75,000 | + 5,122 537,495 217,520 | 10 
Electric Construction .............. Mar. 31 208,157 23,752 54,467 84,690 7,000 30,000 | 10 15,000 | + 2,467 187,183 41,764 | 10 
Gartsides (Brookside Brewery) ..... Mar, 31 45,428 io 15,903 38,978 8,750 3,750 5 5,237 | — 1,834 44,199 3,393; 5 
Hanson (Saml.) & Son ............. Dec. 27 66,643 9,404 12,599 21,711 7,133 5,000 | (c) 10 oth + 466 111,247 14,366 | (c) 10 
Harland Engineering .............. Dec. 31 91,363 13,413 14,333 28,987 3,000 2,800 4 9,000 | — 7 60,799 6,253 
Ore an. 17 50,632 one 42,582 73,962 16,447 16,562 | 10 10,000 | — 427 66,160 57,760 10 
Macleans Limited ................. ar. 31 416,887 ae 164,154 169,427 21,028 142,500 | 30 + 626 359,241 214,450 | 37} 
McColl (R. S.) Limited............. April 24 37,162 mm Dr. 111 279 6,000 1,875 24 — 17,986 24,691 21,759 
Morrisons (Gowns) .............+++ Dec. 31 30,834 ose 10,846 15,943 3,500 8,250 |15& 75) — 904 31,358 17,476 |15&10 
Moss’ Empires Limited ............ Dec. 31 237,805 20,639 71,421 104,699 11,970 43,050} 10 + 16,401 197,429 79,330 | 10 
Oxendale & Co. (Proprietors)........ Feb. 28 17,630 oon 15,813 24,751 16,375 sale me ite - 20,397 18,440 | Nil 
Scottish Stamping................. Dec. 31 15,158 ee 14,648 18,444 3,000 7,033 10 5,000} — 385 21,507 18,370 | 10 
“Shell” Transport and Trading.... | Dec. 31 | 2,367,778 see 2,314,028 | 2,833,822 || 800,000 | 1,447,282 5t ove + 66,746 || 2,382,822 2,329,845 5+ 
ee aaa Mar. 31 129,612 ee 61,714 143,321 32,500 0,000 4 ne + 9,214 yo27 59,327 4 
Stevenson & Howell ................ Dec. 31 72,723 see 30,013 99,068 5,950 18,525 | 13t 5,000; + 5. 60,560 36,789 | 13+ 
Sudan Salt Limited................ Dec. 31 43,905 2,839 15,421 19,118 9,212 6,300 st alk - 91 28,867 15,530 3 
Swan (John) & Sons .............. April 30 15,185 4,000 10,885 26,500 . 5,600 | 10 2,000 | + 3,285 16,178 12,878 | 10 
Thames Grit and Aggregates........ Mar. 31 21,165 san 17,941 31,211 5,625 7,500 | 10 5,000| — 184 16,337 13,471 | 7 
Thompson (John) papaaeting Kesean Dec. 31 121,452 11,772 110,107 156,252 11,778 50,798 | 224 40,000 | + 7,531 87,987 86,656 | 22} 
Trust Houses Limited .......... :.. | Mar. 31 593,950 ose 122,064 160,302 45,000 75,000 6 one + 2,064 466,311 120,416 | 6 
Vab Products Limited ............. Dec. 31 11,113 pee 960 5,301 375 1,500 7k is — 915 7,054 3,734 5 
Woodrow (John) & Son............ Mar. 31 33,660 2,825 10,237 19,447 3,250 3,000 6 3,897 | + 90 33,782 9, | 6 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. . 
June 24 to June 30, 1942........... 69 9,566 942 5,201 8,082 1,293 3,247 | ... 597 | + 64 9,378 5, 496 | 
January 1 to June 24, 1942......... u 884 183,429 14,492 88,769 | 148,121 19,873 55,060 | ... 9,309 | + 4,527 186,611 95,144 | 
Half-year Total to June 30, 1942..... 953 192,995 15,434 93,970 156,203 21,166 58,307 9,906 | + 4,591 195,989 
First Quarter, 1942 ........00se000 426 87,333 6,973 42,960 74,604 8,755 28,231 + 1,059 91,253 
S CIT, TB. 60600000000000 527 105,662 8,461 51,010 81,599 12,411 30,076 i + 3,532 i 104,736 
(a) Represents 34 -6896% on Ord. Shares and 130% on Deferred Shares. (o) Represents 31- "29979 0 on Ord. Shares ont 100% on Deferred = 
(c) Paid on Participating ‘“‘A” Preferred Ordinary. (d) Years 1940 and 1941. + Free of Income Tax. 
(JULY 1, 1942, TO JULY 7, 1942) 
Advance Laundries ............04+ Mar. 31 61,139 29,155 15,505 25,904 10,400 a abe + 5,105 |) 51,841 3,024 ) Nil 
Allen (Edgar) & Co. ............005 Mar. 31 333, 073 31,782 39,890 16, 797 7, 500 17,956 12 15,000 | — 566 353,854 44,439 | 124 
British Central Africa Co. ......... Sept. 30 16,657 os 9,704 17,720 ‘a 4,517 ne + 5,187 11,882 8,017 
SEE, OE BD a ncccscscceccesccs Dec. 31 242,312 sun 218,334 366,653 37,889 163,070 | 16 + 17,375 || 283,738 278,414 | 16 
Cory (Wm.) & Son ....... . . ol 674,219 oe 666,219 | 1,710,896 42,500 590,018 | 20 snp + 33,701 | 712,284 703,739 | 20 
Cranston London Hotels .... . 17 26,264 ose 8,285 8,920 4,272 ae one 4,500|— 487 14, 866 | Dr. 7,689 Nil 
Crosfield (Joseph) & Sons ... ‘ . 31 897,501 oon 777,501 918,059 |} 227,500 525,000 | 35 na + 25,001 834, 330 7 35 
Distillers BT sesh sabes > 1,974,610 ‘on 1,862,168 | 2,406,307 66,000 | 1,216,097 | 16% | 600,000 | — 19,929 |) 2,122,390 | 1,885,936 | 16; 
Glasgow Rubber ........... - | Dec. 31 19,535 ea 3,434 5,942 ie oie sie 1,000 | + 2,434 21, 1 11,753 8 
Gossage i illiam) & Son ... . : 296,118 we 296,118 357,601 71,250 210,000 | 30 + 14,868 295,671 295, 671 | 30 
Graves (J. G. ) —_— beens . j 85,395 1,193 24,654 65,554 36,020 11,000 | 10 — 22,366 |; 110,075 59,182 15 
ohnson (H. & R.) ....... ‘ » 67,517 10,000 15,065 21,714 7,500 7,500 5 se “- 65 || 55,064 16,166 5 
par Para Rubber ra 5 17,478 644 8,426 17,372 a hex oe sak + 8,426 || 26,477 12, 785 6t 
Kurunegala Rubber ............... " 13,642 aie 3,434 5,954 se 2,208 5 1,000 | + 226 |} 8,911 3,087 ' 4 
Lethenty Tea Estates.............. 5 10,573 1,000 2,462 3,324 sisi 2, 500 5 esd = 38 10,189 474 | Nil 
Leyland Motors Limited Sept. 299,497 | 132,591 106,769 215,856 35,333 70,313 | 15 me + 1,123 286,339 92,274 | 10 
Madras Electric Tramways ......... Dec. 31 30,056 10,000 9,013 15,216 snk cs oan + 9,013 15,414 |Dr. 2,134 | Nil 
Mansfields Limited ................ Mar. 31 19,374 ane 11,316 13,980 5,200 2, = 10 2,500 | + 1,116 11,711 5,379 5 
Nahalma Rubber.................. Dec. 31 5,217 se 1,184 1,514 420 4 aoe _ 36 3,082 1,161 3 
North Malay Rubber .............. Dec. 31 91,849 2,477 22,159 27,758 ise a eos + 22,159 79,183 34,237 | 10 
Perham Investment Trust ......... Mar. 31 15,870 bo 13, 161 18,828 ame 9,057 3 3,000 | + 1,104 || © 17,408 14,716 3 
Pundaloya Tea of — (eRueskesess Dec. 31 26,209 o> 6,150 8,729 1,320. 4,794 | 11 oe + 29,257 6,357 | ll 
Randall (C. W.) & Co. ............. Dec. 31 14,436 oe 11; 074 38,787 6,000 3,750 | 37 so + 1,324 14,533 11,163 { 37} 
Reckitt & Sons.........ssccccccees Dec. 31 472,050 - 457, 478 726,508 35,777 416,860 | 22 ane + 4,841 560,157 544,045 | 224 
Selangor Rubber .................. Dec. 31 12, 819 ae 2,623 16,567, st is eR 3,500 | — 877 21,009 8,172 1 
Sungei Way San Rubber ..... Dec. 31 23, 508 sie 9,275 19,335 ni sass oan 9,000 | + 275 39,350 21,172 9 
Swan, Hunter & ham Richardson | Dec. 31 397,995 33,715 287,568 321,635 47,391 171,106 | 10 70,000} — 929 314,058 203,445 | 10 
Telephone Menstiestarien i ashe ee Dec. 31 300,539 we 39,035 45,312 ie 17,325 9 20,067 | + 1,643 177, 835 28,983 9 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship ....... Dec. 31 | 1,066,392 sie 162,808 401,785 90,490 77,173 5 abe — 4,855 834, 994 208,004 5 
Yatiyantota yas MRS 66G06sssene — = 25,406 one 7,941 10, 165 2,700 4,725 3 om + 516 17,578 6,191 2 
Totals (000 (0. of Cos. 
Sem, 1, rv to July 7, 1942 ....... 30 7,537 252 5,099 7,891 736 3,528 |... 729|+ 106 7,335 5,232 | 
January 1, 1942; to July 7, 1942 . 983 200,532 15,687 99,069 164,094 21,901 61,835 | ... 10,636 | + 4,697 || 203,324 105,802 | 
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